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A NEW BOOK_BY 
PIO 


UYING printing is one thing. Buying of result- 

producing direct advertising is another. In many 
instances the buying of result-producing direct adver- 
tising has paid a dreadful penalty because of the mis- 
understanding which has existed between printers and 
buyers of printing. 


In an effort to dispel this costly condition of misunder- 
standing the book What About Printing has been pub- 
lished by The Champion Coated Paper Company. Inter- 
esting . . . instructive . valuable from a monetary 
standpoint .. . enlightening . . . it discusses masterfully 
each stumbling block usually encountered in direct ad- 
vertising purchasing and production. It is replete with 
sage advice, predicated on experience and knowledge 
which Champion has been fortunate in compiling. 


The edition is limited and is intended only for those in 


the printing and advertising field who 
are responsible for planning, producing, 
and buying printing. We want your re- 
quest on your business letterhead and 
please tell us your position — that 
tells us who you are and makes our 
records complete for later reference. 
Address your request to Dept. G. The 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


NOTE TO PRINTERS — This book will be mailed to our 
printer's list. If you do not receive your copy please 
write-us. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS — For the present the book 
will be mailed to advertisers on/y on request in order that 
its distribution may be made to those who are most 
actively concerned. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE is,perhaps,preéminently the archetype 

product of perfection through mass production. The time was when 
it was considered highly advisable and essential that precision, 
high=powered intricate machinery, of parts, be manufactured and 
assembled under the supervision of a single master mechanic: that 
division of labor and responsibility made for deterioration in effiz 


ciency and in values created. 


Large concerns, like General Motors, departmentalized with a 
balanced organization, craftsmen highly specialized in the particular 
work assigned, coordinated and synchronized, are the pace-makers 
of today and set quality standards. The same is true of foods, 
meats, building materials, the various branches of the graphic arts 
and in fact the key industries enjoying the larger markets. Research 
and engineering departments, maintained as a part of the annual 
budget, testing and encouraging new inventions, a selected art con= 
tact, opportunity afforded for executives and distribution managers 
of training and ability, distinguish and characterize modern Amerz 


ican industry. 


The inherent advantages of the larger units in meeting the require= 
ments of modern business and commercial activities as related to 


consumption demands everywhere are evidenced. 
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SALES 


If I were the best mer- 
chant tailor in New York 
City and made a suit and 
you did not feel that it ex- 
pressed your personality, I 
would not want you to 
keep it no matter how well 
it pleased me as represent- 
ing my own technique. 


Your advertising is more 
important than your 
clothes are. 


It represents you where 
you could not otherwise be. 


It creates an “open door” 
—an entree into desirable 
channels that might other- 
wise be impenetrable. 


Yet only through under- 
standing and _ intelligence 
can a favorable ‘“mental- 
set” be produced in the 
mind of the consumer. 


[Informative understanding 
is the result of “confident 
cooperation” by advertiser 
and advertising agent, and 
the best advertising cam- 
paigns result from just 
such cooperation. 


I do not expect any adver- 
tiser to do business with 
me unless our minds meet 
on fundamentals. 
there can be no obligation 
incurred in a preliminary 
interview. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 
41 East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Long Distance Telephone 


Murray Hill 8994 
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BY WALTER MANN 


The Markets of 
Northeastern Ohio 


Again the old question, “How far should 
a newspaper extend its influence?” breaks 
into print—through the medium of a 
forty-eight-page book called ‘The Markets 
of Northeastern Ohio” put out by the 
Cleveland Press. Full of good (though 
not always disinterested) evidence this 
green-covered book presents a pretty strong 
case for its claim that the “true Cleveland 
market” is a semi-circle within a thirty- 
five-mile radius of Cleveland proper, with 
a bite out of its southern side—the bite 
constituting a part of the Akron market— 
as shown by most of the known area maps 
in existence. 

Francis Nye McGehee, skilled publicity 
manager that he is, threw down a nice 
fresh gauntlet where we would have to 
recognize it as one when he sent us this 
book for review in the S. O. S. Column. 
His accompanying letter indicated that he 
didn’t know whether we would pick it up 
or walk around it. When he sees this 
week’s issue, he'll probably be convinced 
that this column usually says what it 
thinks for whatever value that might be. 

Most thinking people admit that Akron 
residents do a lot of shopping in Cleve- 
land. One look at the number of people 
on the buses and trains daily, people for 
the most part making a bee-line for the 
shopping district, would convince one of 
that. But it is equally true that Akron docs 
a huge independent business of its own 
and draws a large shopping clientele from 
the territory between Cleveland and Akron. 
Moreover, this is equally true about Elyria 
and Lorain (claimed by most Cleveland 
papers to be in their “areas’), both of 
which really have sub-trading areas of sorts 
of their own. 

Be that as it may, the Cleveland Press, 
eager to prove that the real trading area 
of Cleveland is small, has gathered to- 
gether an array of evidence and opinion 
totaling forty-eight pages to show that the 
Cleveland market is limited to Cuyahoga 
county and parts of contiguous counties. 
Most of the figures by independent authori- 
ties used in his study turn out to be sur- 
prisingly corroborative. 

After a pungent preface on “the true 
Cleveland market” Page 1 points out that 
the A. B. C. tacitly endorses the thirty-five- 
mile radius by the towns it includes as 
part of the Cleveland area in Page 2 (sec- 
tion 10) of its Cleveland audits. The 
boundaries defined by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce present interesting evi- 
dence as does the “Keytown Map of Ohio” 
published by the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. J. Walter Thompson’s “Population 
and Its Distribution” and “Retail Shopping 
Areas” show the area to be about twice as 
large as the Press says it is but confirm the 
fact that the Cleveland market does not 
include such towns as Akron, Canton or 
Youngstown. Standard Rate and Data 
Service confirms the area population esti- 
mate of 1,525,000. SALES MANAGEMENT'S 


Annual Reference Number also corrobo- 
rates this figure. The International Maga- 
zine Corporation however gives a smaller 
(1927) figure but corroborates the approxi- 
mate Cleveland area. The Department of 
Commerce’s Wholesale Grocery Atlas con- 
tributes some interesting but not too rele- 
vant data since we are more interested 
in retail than in wholesale areas. The 
100,000 Group of American Cities says 
that the area and population are slightly 
larger than the Press says they are, while 
the Editor and Publisher area is only about 
half that suggested by the Press. Finally 
come tabulations from a study of Cleve- 
land retailers and jobbers which show that 
129 retailers in widely varying classes say 
that 91.65 per cent of their business comes 
from Greater Cleveland alone; 96.29 per 
cent from the twenty-five-mile radius and 
98 per cent from the thirty-five-mile radius. 
Moreover thirty-three jobbers and _ dis- 
tributors say that 88.21 per cent of the 
business comes from the same radius. The 
figures, while widely varying from the 
largest to the smallest estimate, show the 
Press estimate to be about the average. 

Up to here the book is more statistical 
than selling in its tone. But from here 
on, like any presentation produced by 
enthusiasts with something to prove, much 
of the evidence is tinged with personal 
prejudice, interest or desire which may 
have its place in a promotion effort—God 
forbid—but certainly has no place as pure 
research evidence. 

For instance, the American Press Asso- 
ciation’s advertisement in Editor and Pub- 
lisher citing the Cleveland Press for its 
restraint in its trading area claims is given 
a prominent place. Now everyone knows 
that the A. P. A. sells much of its material 
to smaller city and town papers and stands 
to gain much good will among its major 
clientele by such a stand. Not really 
evidence. In fact, just a sales gesture which 
could well have been omitted. 

The book then goes on to show why 
Akron, Canton, Sandusky, Youngstown, 
Mansfield, Warren and Ashtabula are not 
in the Cleveland market. But interspersed 
among the truly interesting data are all 
sorts of facsimile letters from local jobbers 
and retailers who claim that their cities 
are separate entities. You might just as 
well have asked the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco to write a eulogy on Los Angeles, 
and still stay mayor of San Francisco. 

These latter pages do, however, indicate 
clearly enough that the circulation of an- 
other city’s newspaper is poor merchandis- 
ing material to use on many a jobber and 
dealer. They do more than that. They 
show that the influence of an outside news- 
paper on local shopping is comparatively 
small. In many cases, it is stated, such 
influence is practically nil. = 

Every once in a while, when advertising 
executives are just about to get their ideas 
nicely crystallized, someone throws a mof- 
key wrench into the machinery and the ad- 
vertiser is shocked into the full realization 

(Continued on page 187) 
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editor because he owns and 

operates a business in the 

field about which he writes, 
has recently designed or rede- 
signed widely varying products 
for such manufacturers as Belding- 
Heminway, Eaton, Crane & Pike, 
Miller Rubber Company, Clark 
Lighters, Cyrus Clark & Com- 
pany, Davis & Holly, papeteries, 
Pacific Mills, etc. 


He is no mere theorist, for Mr. 
Suhr began his career as a bak- 
ing powder salseman, jumping to 
such a widely different product 
as hair tonic and terminating his 
salesmanship in the piano field. 


Fe SUHR, an entrepreneur 


While still a salesman he be- 
came interested in art and _ its 
application to advertising and he 
was an early protagonist for the 
use of high-grade illustrations in 
advertising. Since his student 
days he has left the art field 
only once, then to serve as na- 
tional advertising director for the 
National Dollar Shirt Shops. 
Before founding his own business 
Mr. Suhr was managing artist for 
Carlton Illustrators, art director of 
the George Batten Company, art 
director of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan and later became a major 
partner in the Cowan, Dempsey 
& Dengler agency. He is a founder 
and past president of the Art 
Directors’ Club. 


Mr. Suhr, who as _ associate 
editor of SALES _MANAGEMENT 
writes exclusively for this mag- 
azine, is accomplishing much in 
the increasingly important field of 
designing and styling. 
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Include This Strategic Center in 1930 Operations 


Florida industry is leaping forward through better-knitted organization 
work—tobacco, cotton, poultry, cattle, which means better output, better 


price standards, better marketing by these already prospering industries. 


There’s increasing industrial money in Florida for users of judicious adver- 


tising in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper”— 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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Let Me Add This Postscript 
About the Popularity of a Weed 


You BOYS who put things in your pipes 
and smoke them—actually or figuratively—need but glance at the fol- 
lowing couple of paragraphs to glean the knowledge that in Los Angeles 
it’s The Examiner that rates first place in tobacco advertising! | 
Nineteen Twenty Nine gives us these Media Records totals: The Exam: 
iner, because of its acknowledged excellence and dominance in the morn: 
ing-and-Sunday field, carried 387,010 lines; the next morning-and- 
Sunday paper carried but 253,568 lines; the two evening papers 
combined carried only 462,170 lines. Which, I think you'll admit, makes 
a rather enviable record for us, the newspaper that’s just naturally pre- 


ferred by the moderns. . . . Who are these much-discussed moderns? 


just-as-good in anything! Do I make myself clear? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Well, Pll tell you, pard, they’re those alive, alert, progressive, free-spend- 


ing people who know what’s what in a newspaper and, therefore, take n0 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS | 
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e e@ e An upward tendency in employment began 
with the first of the year, reversing the decline started at 
the time of the stock market collapse. This cheering news 
came from President Hoover this week. Secretary of Labor 
Davis says steady gains were recorded on January 6 in 
most major industries, including steel and automotive. 


e@ e@ e The steady increase in bankers’ acceptances is 
attracting attention and question, accompanied as it is 
by decline in the volume of commercial paper. By some 
bankers it is believed to reflect greater activity on the 
part of American bankers in their dealings with banks 
abroad, where bank bills have a wider application than 
here, including investment operations. By other bankers 
the explanation is found in the fact that these time ob- 
ligations do not call for reserves and have an assured mar- 
ket in the Federal Reserve system. Others see a reason 
in the urgent demand for dollar exchange especially for 
trade with South America where conditions are somewhat 
unsettled. 


e @ @ The judgment of the Federal District Court 
in Illinois finding the oil cracking pool in contravention 
of the Sherman Act was affirmed this week by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The case now goes to the Supreme 
Court, whose decision will be anxiously awaited by many 
patent pools, including the combination of electric com- 
panies which controls the underlying radio patents. 


e e e News of continued oil price cuts presents an 
enigma to the lay business man. The explanation is that 
substantial oversupply (from the overproduction orgy) 
must be reduced before measures for curtailment can make 
themselves felt. The swells that follow a storm at sea do 
not subside with the bursting forth of the sun. Later, 
when controlled production begins to tell on the visible 
supply, prices and profits will reflect the action taken. 


@ e@ e Altoona, Pennsylvania, opens up a great field 
for insurance by adopting, first among American cities, an 
old-age retirement and benefit plan for its employes, un- 
derwritten by an insurance company. 


@ @ @ Sears Roebuck may give a fillip to the lagging 
building industry by their new project for home building 
on the instalment plan of payments—an extension of their 
teady-cut” houses sold for assembling by customers. In 
forty-eight cities near company factories houses costing 
from $2,000 to $25,000 will be put up by Sears Roebuck 
builders on the basis of $3.00 lent on 6 per cent mott- 
Sages for every $1.00 invested. Mortgages can be 
liquidated over a period of fifteen years for as little as 
$8.40 for each $1,000 borrowed. 


® @ e Jordan Marsh, Boston department store, adver- 
tise that birthday sales on January 2, 3 and 4 exceeded 
sales of any three days in the company’s life of seventy- 
hine years, surpassing even record-breaking Christmas 
sales. Filene’s of the same city announce that December 
23, 1929, established a sales record of that store. 


@ @ e This week’s news from the battlefields of the 
“igarette war points to an end of the carnage, United Cigar 


Significant News 


[149] 


Stores, Schulte and Great Atlantic and Pacific having re- 
stored the fifteen-cent-a-package rate in Chicago. The 
cut price was still in force on Thursday of this week in 
New York, where Macy announced cartons at ninety-four 
cents, nineteen cents below the wholesale price. 


@ @ e America’s tax bill in 1929 was $9,289,000,000, 
an advance over 1928 of $230,000,000, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. States and munici- 
palities put on nearly all of this extra burden. At this 
rate we shall soon be paying eleven cents in every dollar 
of the national income for the costs of government. More 
than a dime in the dollar is going that way now. 


@ @ @ The packers’ petition for modification of the 
decree excluding them from retail store operations and 
food lines other than meats has stirred up a hornets’ nest 
as the time approaches for a hearing. The Department of 
Justice, suspending judgment till the packers have told 
their whole story, announces its intention to put in some 
pertinent facts, and the Senate has taken the matter up in 
a spirit reminiscent of old animosities. 


@ e@ e Does broadcast listener and advertiser follow- 
ing constitute good will that is property within the mean- 
ing of the Federal constitution? The question has been 
put up to the Supreme Court on appeal by Clinton R. 
White, owner of WCRW, Chicago, who complains that 
the radio commission took his property without due process 
when in renewing his license it cut his station from 500 
to 100 watts. He established his business before the radio 
act of 1927. 


@ e e Asa means of lifting snow blockades on traffic 
congested streets Coal Age suggests heating side walks 
and pavements when snow begins to fall. Stores and 
big buildings, chief sufferers from these blockades, could 
readily keep their approaches free by this simple means, 
which is said by engineers to be cheaper than snow re- 
moval methods now followed. 


@ e@ e Procter & Gamble’s divisible earnings for six 
months ended December 31, 1929, were $11,639,820. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30 the amount was $19,148,994. 
No evidence here of let up in the last half of 1929. 


e@ e e Authorities on mergers are coming out of their 
storm shelters once more with assurances that combina- 
tions, though checked by the Wall Street crash, are by no 
means at an end. One of the best known said this week 
that many “‘distress’’ consolidations are now being effected 
quietly, the absence from these transactions of selling of 
new security issues keeping them from public notice. 


@ e@ e The proposed merger of Miller Rubber with 
B. F. Goodrich would solve some difficult practical prob- 
lems. Miller Rubber reported a deficit of $3,434,900 for 
1928, owing to large inventory losses, and has paid no 
dividends on its preferred stock since June of that year. 


@ @ e The Credit Clearing House index of purchases 

of men’s and women’s apparel by department stores, spe- 

cialty shops, chains and general stores, which through most 
(Continued on page 180) 


WHAT 


As told to James True 


NTIL recently assets were 

generally thought to be the 

physical foundation of busi- 

ness enterprises, the monetary 
values of their properties; but with 
the importance of business activities 
emphasized by present conditions it is 
essential to realize that the assets of 
any business are vastly more than its 
goods and factories. 

We speak of tangible and intangible 
assets; but neither word indicates the 
actual value of any business. Not 
many years ago, for example, the 
assets of a certain manufacturing con- 
cern were reported to be $5,000,000; 
but recently the assets were marked 
down to $3,000,000, two-thirds of the 
original estimated value having been 
charged off for depreciation. Now the 


Factories? 


q@..... assets, accord- 
ing to this executive, in- 
clude vastly more than 
the physical properties 
of any company. 


Production Processes? 


@ Processes and ma- 
chines are but the tools 
of a business; they are 
not the primary source 
of its power. 


Are Business 
ASSETS? = 


BY COLBY-M. CHESTER, JR. 


President, General Foods Corporation, New York City Its 


Ewing Galloway 


question is, does 
the latter figure 
represent the val- 
ue of the assets— 
the actual worth 
—of the busi- 
ness? 

To our way of 
thinking, and re- 
gardless of the 
sales value of the 
so-called tangible 
intangible 
the busi- 
ness is not worth 
$3,000,000, for 
the reason that it 
has lost money 
for several years. 
management 

has made some 

serious mistakes 
in merchandising and other activities, 
and while the goods are among the 
best of their kind in quality, the rat- 
ing of the assets gives a false estimate 
of the value of the business as a 
whole. For there is no doubt that, 
under proper conditions and adequate 
management, an investment of $3,- 
000,000 in a new business, unhandi- 
capped by previous mistakes, would 
result in a more satisfactory and prof- 
itable return. 


Neither is it practical to estimate 
the value of a business, the sum of 
all its assets, on its present profits, 
nor according to the profits for a 
single year. Within our organization 
are fifteen companies manufacturin 
eighty products. The oldest has been 
in business for 150 years and the aver- 
age age of the companies is about forty 
years. Some sustaining power kept 
them alive during the lean years and 
caused them to develop and expand 
through prosperous periods. But we 
cannot find the source of this power in 
the physical assets of the companies; 
for factories and machinery are but the 
tools of business, and their value 
largely depends on how they are used. 
Neither can we find it alone in the 
quality of the merchandise, nor in the 
fact that the companies’ brands are 
favorably known. 

Good will is frequently mentioned 
as the greatest of all corporate assets; 
but good will also must be sustained 
by the same power. The good will of 
a business is similar to the reputation 
of a good man; it is created in much 
the same way, and it may be injured 
or annihilated by blunders and mis- 
management. Some years ago Otto 
Kahn, in speaking before the Harvard 
Business School, summed up the per- 
sonal equation of this subject saying: 


“Remember that the most service- 
able of all assets is reputation. When 
once you have it and as long as you 
hold it, it works for you automatically 
and it works twenty-four hours a day. 
_, , Brains alone, however brilliant, 
cannot win it. The most indispen- 
sable requisite is character.” 

This statement holds for any busi- 
ness. The quality of the character 
which governs all of the activities of 
a business is responsible for the degree 
of good will it has attained. We may 
say that because we have spent a 
million dollars a year for ten years in 
advertising a product we may safely 
consider that we have invested ten 
million dollars in good will, and that 
we may carry that amount as an asset. 
But, like the reputation of an indi- 
vidual, this ten million dollars’ worth 
of good will may be dissipated within 
a few months, and its value reduced 
to a liability instead of the asset it for- 
merly was. 

By this statement I do not wish to 
minimize but to emphasize the actual 
value of good will and the importance 
of creating it by every possible means. 
One of the most important influences 
in the creation of good will is adver- 
tising, and this fact is generally rec- 
ognized. I believe our organization 


to be the largest advertiser in the food 


industry, and I 
am always glad 
to pay tribute to 
the newspapers 
and magazines of 
America for the 
great contribution 
they have made 
to the growth of 
the General 
Foods Corpora. 
tion. But it is a 
great mistake for 
any manufacturer 
to accept the belief that advertising is 
anything more than a contributing 
power to the creation of his good will. 

Regardless of the place of good 
will as an asset on the balance sheet, 
it has come into its own in the mind 
of the investor. Based on the earning 
power and the capacity of a company 
to develop, good will, irrespective of 
asset appraisal, has come to be the 
real indicator of value. Although it 
is, and always will be, intangible in 
its nature, it is the substance of every 
successful business. In the final 
analysis it is made up of certain favor- 
able opinions or convictions in the 
minds of the public, and its value to 
any business depends entirely on how 
well it is sustained and cultivated. 
Mainly for this reason, we write the 


Ewing Galloway 


The deciding factor in the selection 
of the companies chosen to make up 
the powerful General Foods group has 
been the character of each concern’s 
management, says Colby M. Chester, 
president of the corporation, in this 
timely discussion of corporate assets. 


value of good will into our balance 
sheets as one dollar for each of our 
separate companies. 

The basis of good will, then, com- 
bines all of the factors which con- 
tribute to the character of a business. 
First we are likely to think of the 
goods and instantly we realize that 
good will depends largely on the 
maintenance or the betterment of a 
certain standard of quality. Any de- 
terioration will detract from the good 
opinion of the public and improve- 
ment in quality will increase good will 
—tresults that are as certain as the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 

Just policies and honest merchan- 
dising come next. For what good 
would it do any manufacturer to create 
the most favorable opinion in the 
minds of the public for his goods if 
he builds up barriers in the channels 
of his distribution? It is futile to 
attempt to use any means to overcome 
the resistance due to unfairness in pric- 


ing or in methods of distributing. 
The good opinion of the distributor 


(Continued on page 186) 


Good Will? 


@ The good will which 
has been built up 
through years of adver- 
tising is an important 
asset, but it can be dissi- 
pated almost over night. 


Management? 


@ Management is the 
controlling asset, for 
upon its character and 
quality depend the value 
of every other asset. 


OR the past few years ensemble 
selling has been successfully ex- 
ploited in the field of women’s 


wear. With the spring line the 
McCurrach Organization is adding a 
line of shirts to its neckwear, integrat- 
ing these two quite thoroughly from 
a style standpoint and introducing the 
planned ensemble in men’s wear with 
a complete follow through for the re- 
tailer and his clerk, even to suggesting 
the most suitable showcase and _ its 
arrangement. 

For some years the operating credo 
of McCurrach has been style. Realiz- 
ing that style in men’s neckwear is in- 
troduced at the top and seeps down, 
this organization has followed the dic- 
tates of the two leading men’s fashion 
centers, the Eastern universities and 
the Newport-Palm Beach-Wall Street 
sources, both of which gain their in- 
spiration in part from what the Eng- 
lish aristocracy are wearing. 

Even though a line of neckwear is 
styled from these excellent and correct 
sources, the manufacturer has no guar- 
antee that the purchaser of this neck- 
wear will secure the right tie to go 
with his other fittings. There are two 
reasons for this. First, any tie should 
be bought to fit in with the shirt and 
the colorings of the man’s suit. Many 
men, the majority in fact, have not 


had the time to study style sufficiently 
to be able to select unerringly the right 
tie for the purpose. Second, the 
majority of clerks have not enough 
knowledge of styling to assist the pur- 
chaser in the correct selection. As a 
result many men purchase a good tie, 
but wear it in combination with such 
clashing colo that their complete ap- 
pearance is bad. 

To be correct the man’s tie should 
be in harmony with the color of his 
shirt and suit, or in a fitting contrast. 
If the tie is harmonious with the shirt 
in color, it forms an ensemble. As a 
step, then, in the direction of correct 
dress for men, a step that eliminates 
the guesswork, and makes it almost 
impossible for the buyer to make a 
serious mistake in tie and shirt selec- 
tion, McCurrach has adopted the en- 
semble idea. 

Manufacturing only neckwear, Mc- 
Currach for a time considered recom- 
mending a tie-up with a shirt manu- 
facturer and thus matching the correct 
colors and material of ties and shirts. 
This method, however, presented a 
serious danger. Made and planned 
separately, both the material and color 
of the tie and the shirt would at best 
be only matched. To be absolutely 
correct, the shirt and the tie would 
have to be planned together, so that 
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Ensemble 
in New 


BY 
WALTER K. 


TOWNSEND 


Sales Manager, McCurrach 
Organization, Inc., New 
York City 


McCurrach is encouraging 
dealers to display ties and 
shirts so that matching units 
are in vertical cases. In this 
way selection is made easy 
for the buyer, and the en- 
semble sales appeal is given 
most emphasis. 


the color values in each could be 
selected to bear a definite relation to 
each other. 

As a result of this need for com- 
plete coordination, McCurrach has 
gone into the manufacture of shirts. 
Now in this new line both shirts and 
ties are planned together. With cor- 
rect styling in the products thus set- 
tled, the next problem is that of edu- 
cating the retail clerk in proper 
styling. 

Thus McCurrach is recommending 
a showcase in which the shirts are 
placed on the bottom shelves, the ties 
in the same ensemble directly above 
these, with the top section left for dis- 
play purposes. Also a showcase in 
front of this wall cabinet serves for 
display. By placing the ensembles in 
their direct relation, the customer and 
the clerk see their intended relation 
and can easily select the combination 
within an ensemble group. To fur- 
ther point up the one hundred and 
twelve different ensembles developed 
by McCurrach, ensemble cards are 
available to the clerk. These ensemble 
cards show six swatches of shirts and 
ensemble ties, with an indication of 
the color of the suit for which they 
are best ‘fitted. 

For the retailer who does not cafe 
to purchase the new wall cabinet re- 
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Selling Is Pivot Idea 


McCurrach Campaign 


McCurrach formerly manufactured only a line of 
men’s ties. Now, in order to strengthen the mer- 
chandising possibilities of this line, they have added 
aline of shirts. Shirts and ties are designed in correct 
harmony, and the merchandising plan offered retail 
dealers places its major emphasis on fashion appeal. 


commended, two ways of presenting 
the ensembles are available for use in 
his regulation showcases. For mail- 
ing and at the counter there are book- 
lets showing ensembles and discussing 
the ensemble idea. 

McCurrach will give 1,000 book- 
lets on either of two sets of ensembles 
free to any retailer buying twelve 
dozen units. The first set is on Shark- 
skin Oxford shirts and simple striped 
cravats, the shirts selling at $24.00 a 
dozen and the ties at $18.00. For the 
more luxurious shop a second booklet 
has been prepared called “‘Five-Color 
Harmony.” This one features shirts 
at $35.50 and neckwear at $24.00 a 
dozen. In it is pic- 
tured the manner of 
dressing in a complete 
correct ensemble, in- 
cluding the tie, shirt, 
hat and suit. 

As a step in the 
direction of consumer 
education McCurrach 
products are labeled 
with style and product 
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Realizing that 
style in men's 
neckwear is 
introduced at 
the top and 
seeps down, 
McCurrach has 
followed the 
dictates of the 
leading men’s | 
fashioncenters | 


N ewport, Palm 
Beach and 


information. For instance, one such 
label says: ‘‘This is the Carlton Col- 
lar Shirt. The Carlton Collar, which 
is a replica of a shirt recently made 
to order for the Duke of York, is a 
new and very fashionable model. 
There is only one way to wear the shirt 
to secure the proper effect. That is with 
the shirt collar pin fastened under the 
tie at the two extreme ends of the 
collar.” 

Another label goes into the reason 
for the product: ‘“This is a Hutton 
Low Front Shirt. The Hutton shirt is 
cut entirely different from the usual 
shirt. The section of the shirt itself 
that covers the chest is cut out at the 

top, allowing the collar 
to rest about an inch 

é lower on. the _ neck 
than it does in other 
shirts. This sloping 


collar resting naturally on the chest 
gives an aristocratic appearance to the 
set of the neck and head which is en- 
tirely absent when the shirt collar, as 
in the usual shirt, goes straight around 
the neck. You will notice that this 
gives a feeling of ease and comfort to 
your neck—that you will no longer 
have to keep pulling your collar down 
in front because it has been ‘riding 
up’ on the neck—that for once you 
can go all day without being conscious 
of your collar. The patented anchor 
which fastens the shirt to the top of 
the underwear, thus preventing its 
pulling up, is an added advantage.” 
To safeguard the consumer and in 
addition to suggest the purchase of a 
McCurrach shirt, the tie may be label- 
ed thus with a paper band: ‘The 
color combination in this tie is par- 
ticularly planned to form a perfect 
color harmony with a certain color 
combination found in McCurrach fine 
stripe broadcloth shirts.”’ 
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The twenty-six McCurrach salesmen 
operating in exclusive territory sell 
from a complete leather-bound loose- 
leaf sales manual, supported by a sam- 
ple line of their product and a com- 
plete set of swatches. In the sales- 
manual full style information is given 
the salesmen. In addition to this they 
are kept abreast of style information 
by correspondence with the sales man- 
ager and an annual sales meeting. In 
addition to being served information 
at the sales meeting, the salesman is 
coached in the actual selling process. 
Several typical sales are carried on by 
members of the force. 

Supporting the efforts of the sales- 
men, a heavy dealer publication sched- 


ule is under way. In these media 
much of the educational work to put 
over this new idea is being accom- 
plished by four-page inserts, some in 
color. The copy goes into great de- 
tail and thus hopes to save much of 
the salesman’s time, leaving his efforts 
to selling rather than explaining. 
As retailers take hold of this style 
education process of McCurrach it ts 
planned to develop McCurrach depart- 
ments in the stores. Also once the 
idea is more definitely entrenched it 
will be possible for McCurrach to 1s- 
sue new styles at periodic intervals, 
coordinating their introduction with 
suitable advertising through leaflets 
and also through national advertising. 


A Not-Too-Serious Contest That 
Hauls in Signed Orders 


BY ROY D. MOCK 
Sales Manager, Hanson Brothers Scale Company, Chicago 


OME sales managers declare that 

salesmen’s contests are not worth 

the trouble they cause, that they 

cost money in prizes, lead to over- 
selling, and invariably cause an after- 
slump. 

- The reason for the latter two ob- 
jections is usually that too great an 
emphasis is placed on the contest. The 
sales force is fed with material re- 
garding the contest. So much pressure 
is exerted that the. salesman feels the 
only thing in his business life for the 
present is to enter the contest. When 
the contest is over the inspiration is 

_ taken out of his work. It requires 
another contest to get him steamed up. 

If considerable money or valuable 
prizes are offered, the salesman may 
slow up until another contest is 
launched. He can make more money 
in a contest than out of it. If he is 
a successful salesman, he also has the 
thrill that comes from seeing his name 
well up to the top of the list. 

After trying numerous types of 
salesmen’s contests in our own sales 
department, we came to almost the 
same conclusions as outlined above. 
There was usually a decided slump 
after the contest. Enthusiasm in reg- 
ular day-to-day selling seemed to have 
departed. It reminded the writer of 
army life after the armistice, when in- 
terest and incentive were gone. 

Most salesmen like a little publicity. 
They want to know how their own 
work compares with that of the other 
salesmen. This fact is easily observed 

—when salesmen come into the home 
office, as ours do, for infrequent visits. 


They at once start a quiz as to how 
so-and-so is doing, how is our No. 
129 going over in the East, in the 
South, or on the Pacific Coast. This 
is not idle curiosity on the part of the 
salesman. He wants to check up on 
his own work and to learn more about 
the selling possibilities of this item or 
that. 

Based on these observations, we de- 
veloped a type of salesmen’s contest 
that has maintained a spirit of friendly 
rivalry, good humor and interest. It 
has taught the salesmen respect for 
the work of the other men and has 
given information regarding sales pos- 
sibilities. No prizes are offered. 
When the contest is over there are no 
soreheads—no disgruntled feelings or 
jealousy such as sometimes . arises 
when a man misses a prize by a nar- 
row margin. 

These contests are short, never last- 
ing over sixty days. Some run for 
thirty days. Nothing is dragged out. 

Last October we desired to stimu- 
late volume on two health scales and 
also to teach some of the men that 
they could sell them. These were the 
highest-priced items in our line and 
about the highest-priced items of their 
kind on the market. For these rea- 
sons some of the men were afraid of 
them. It seemed that a little good- 
natured rivalry, a little passing round 
of information as to what other men 
were doing with these numbers, would 
be a good thing. 

A multigraphed bulletin announced 
that during the month of October we 
proposed to organize the Hanson 


Army. Napoleon claimed that every 
private soldier carried a marshal’s 
staff in his knapsack. Each of our 
salesmen carried a commission as 
commander-in-chief of the Hanson 
Army in his portfolio. In other 
words, it was up to him. While the 
war was on each sale of a No. 250 
would count as one unit. Each sale 
of a No. 257 would count as two 
units. 

Based upon the experience of the 
salesman, the possibilities of his ter- 
ritory and other considerations, a sys- 
tem of promotion to various military 
ranks was proposed for the month. 
Each man was then written privately 
as to the score he must make in order 
to earn promotion. For instance, one 
of the men was given the following 
schedule: 


Units 
Te eT 100 
ere 90 
EPR ee eee eee 75 
A ee ee 50 
0 ene ee 40 
ge ee 30 
ee 20 
ere er ee 15 


Following are three of the weekly 
bulletins sent out: 


Furious BATTLE RAGES ON 
ENTIRE FRONT 


The Battle of Bathroom Scale Ridge 
is now raging along the entire front. 
The casualties are terrific. The enemy 
is retiring and is expected to take up 
stronger positions where another bat- 
tle must be fought to dislodge him. 

Numerous promotions have been 
made for heroic conduct. Sergeant 
Wheless, operating in one of the 
Southern sectors, was given a lieu- 
tenancy on the field of battle for his 
gallant conduct in selling bathroom 
scales four at a time. Sergeant Zeagler 
is also made a lieutenant for services 
of unusual merit. 

Corporal Robertson was made a set- 
geant, but before the papers could be 
made out he bayonetted an order 
which jumped him up to the lofty 
rank of lieutenant. 

Buck Private Gifford is given his 
sergeant’s stripes. 

In writing his report of action 
in the Wisconsin sector, Sergeant 
Buehrer says, with the true army pfo- 
fanity, ‘‘Address me as Sergeant, but 
don’t salute until I get to be a Cap- 
tain. This army life is great and I 
am giving No. 257 hell. When I was 
in the World War I was made a first 
class private and there I stayed among 
the skirmishers and foragers.” 

It is our idea that Buehrer was pret- 
ty good as a forager. 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Specific information about overseas markets can be 
furnished without charge to subscribers to this maga- 


zine, through the Sales Management Export Data 
Bureau. The facts are both reliable and up to date. 


Cut the Fiction Out of Your 
‘Facts’ Before You Start Exporting 


HEN Arnold Bennett vis- 

ited the United States his 

first glimpse of a railway 

station was the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. He woke up the 
next morning at the Union Station, 
Washington. He jotted down the fact 
that in the United States all railway 
stations are palatial. Then they took 
him to Cleveland. 

Which illustrates the dangers of 
generalizing with regard to foreign 
countries. In adopting export policies 
certain beliefs dear to public fancy 
must be discounted. That South 
America is tropical, for example. 

I have talked to wealthy Argentine 
merchants seated at their desks in 
heavy overcoats, while Buenos Aires 
shivered in one of its cold, wet, winter 
days. And I have slept in Chile under 
two blankets, a steamer rug and—to- 
ward dawn—an overcoat. 

Buenos Aires is as far south of the 
Equator as Richmond is north of it. 
Santiago, Chile, is about the same dis- 
tance, and is up in the mountains be- 
sides. Peru is cooled by the Humboldt 
current. Bogota, Medellin, Quito, 
and most of the Central American 
capitals are mountain cities far from 
the tropical heat. 

Even in Rio de Janeiro people wear 
Overcoats at times and use electric 
heaters. So do they in certain parts 
of India. 

At an advertising club luncheon in 
New England a few months ago, 
someone asked me if it was true that 
Latin American merchants did not 
know how to dress their windows. 
Yes and no. Some of the best Wahl 
windows in their contests have been 
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“Don’t jump at conclusions about 

the weather conditions in any part 

of the world. I have slept 

in Chile under two blankets.’ 

here’s not much tropical atmos- 

phere in this railroad pass through 
the Andes. 


One of a series of articles 


BY FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON 


from abroad. Some of the finest win- 
dow displays and shop ensembles anv- 
where are in Buenos Aires. Buenos 
Aires was bathed in Neon lights 
months before New York or any other 
North American city saw them. 

One favorite generality is that it is 
better to have an American citizen as 
agent rather than a foreigner. This 
is true only to the extent of American 
sales training. That is a decided ad- 
vantage, other things being equal. But 
citizenship is, so far as I can see, of 
no importance. It is a question of 
training, rather than patriotism. Some 
of the outstanding agents abroad, 
American in the sense of representing 
American interests, include a Cuban 
trained by a leading American paint 
manufacturer. He sells tools now. 
Another outstanding tool representa- 
tive is an Italian who received his 
training with a wholesale drug house 
in New York. Two others that come 
to mind are Frenchmen. And the 
leading American saw man in Europe 
is a Swede. 

In the next market the outstanding 
man in the same line is a native. 

The most prominent truck distribu- 
tor in one South American market is 
a Swede. In the next market the big- 
gest automobile distributors are respec- 
tively a Dane from the Virgin Islands, 
two Americans, a British-Native house, 
and an Italian. Only two of these 
were American-business trained. 

Many of the foreign but American- 
trained representatives abroad are 110 
per cent, or more, American in their 
enthusiasm and loyalty to American 
business. Some of the Americans liv- 
ing abroad are the salt of the earth. 
Others are not so good. You cannot 
tell from a man’s passport what his 
business capacity is. 

Another favorite generality is that 
the foreign markets want cheap goods. 
Now the fact is that some motor car 
companies actually sell a larger per- 
centage of high-priced cars abroad, to 
total sales, than they do in this 
country. 


Hardware Jobbers Organize to 


Fortify Their Place in Distribution 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


O show the manufacturer why 

the “jobber is the most eco- 

nomical medium through which 

hardware can be placed in the 
hands of the retailer and consumer” 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
the Metropolitan Wholesale Hard- 
ware and Housefurnishing Associa- 
tion, comprising thirty-three jobbers 
doing an aggregate volume of busi- 
ness of $24,000,000, has recently been 
established. 

The association is headed by E. R. 
Masback, of the Masback Hardware 
Company, president. Offices have 
been established at 253 Broadway, in 
charge of J. H. Cherry, secretary. 
Embracing jobbing houses which con- 
tact with hardware dealers in the 
metropolitan area (which in that 
business comprises, in addition to the 
five boroughs in New York City, 
Westchester and Rockland counties on 
the mainland in New York State, all 
of Long Island, part of Connecticut 
and ten counties in New Jersey), the 
association has set out to correct con- 
ditions and to defend its position as 
the backbone of the hardware dis- 
tribution scheme in perhaps the most 
highly competitive market in the 
world. 

It is not a purchasing, nor a price- 
fixing organization. It does not 
affect the independent status of any 
of its members. It attempts to elimi- 
nate price-cutting and the gyp-jobber, 
but its purposes are not punitive but 
educational. In the interests of more 
efficient and economical distribution in 
this complicated area, it is seeking to 
develop ways of obtaining closer co- 
operation with manufacturers. 

The greatest competitor of the 
legitimate hardware jobber in the 
metropolitan area, Mr. Cherry ex- 
plained, is not the “‘gyp-jobber,” but 
the direct-selling manufacturer. In 
the last ten years the number of such 
manufacturers in the New York mar- 
ket has been gradually increasing. 

The ratio of casualties among them, 
however, has been at least equally 
large. Many manufacturers have 
realized this. They know that the 


jobber is a necessary factor in distribu- 
tion in this area; but some, while sell- 
ing through the jobber, have attempted 


also, where it seemed possible, to sell 
direct to the retailer. 

It is to such manufacturers, attempt- 
ing to “carry water on both shoul- 
ders,” that the association’s educational 
efforts are primarily directed. It is 
endeavoring to point out to them that 
to sell this market they must assume 


E. R. Masback 


jobber’s functions and jobber’s costs, 
and that no one is quite so competent 
to perform these functions, and at 
less cost, than the institutions they 
are attempting to undermine or to 
displace. 

Several years ago six of the largest 
New York hardware jobbers were 
brought together in an effort to correct 
these abuses, but found it impossible 
to proceed far without the active co- 
operation of the others. Last year 
they all got together in a general 
meeting and founded a permanent or- 
ganization. Although six months old, 
the organization is not yet ready to 
talk of results. For some time the 
effect of its program will be more in- 
direct than otherwise. 

In a New Year's letter to members 
a few days ago, Mr. Masback re- 
iterated the purposes of the organiza- 
tion and mentioned some of the 
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reasons why the new year will prob- 
ably be “happier” for New York 
hardware jobbers. 

He told of the work being carried 
on to cooperate with the manufac- 
turer and especially with the retailer. 
Members of the association operate, 
he said, on the theory that if the re- 
tailer is not prosperous the jobber 
cannot be. 


“Our association believes,’ Mr. 


Masback continued, ‘‘that the only 
justification for reduced prices on the 
part of manufacturers is a reduction 
in the cost of production and that 
lower prices do not stimulate demand. 

“Indiscriminate _ price-cutting by 
manufacturers is a false think,” he 
explained. ‘When one manufacturer 
cuts another is forced to follow. Their 
potential volume is unchanged and the 
only result of these practices is to hurt 
one another. 

“We believe that every manufac- 
turer should adopt a definite sales 
policy and adhere to it. In that policy 
and program, we believe, further, that 
in almost every case the jobber has a 
definite function to perform. In this 
market the jobber has_ established 
facilities and an established reputation. 

“We are urging manufacturers to 
adopt resale prices that will give both 
the jobber and the retailer a fair mar- 
gin of profit. Many of them now 
allow the jobber a resale price of 20 
per cent and it costs the jobber at 
least that much to handle it.  Inci- 
dentally, it would cost the manufac- 
turer 20 per cent or more to assume 
the jobber’s functions in this territory 
and would put upon the manufac- 
turer’s shoulders a responsibility which 
few of them had hoped to carry. 

“In other words, the purpose of our 
association is to eliminate the great 
duplication of effort and expense 
which now exists in the New York 
metropolitan area when manufacturers 
attempt to serve the retailer as well as 
the jobber. 

“The Metropolitan Wholesale Hard- 
ware and Housefurnishing Associa- 
tion, we believe, is the first local 
organization in the hardware field to 
attempt cooperatively to restore the 
functions and the prestige of the job- 
ber in its territory. 
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THE EVENING WorRLD 
RECORDS ITS LARGEST YEAR 


In 1929 The Evening World. 

published the largest vol- 
ume of advertising in its 

history, showing substantial 
gains in local, national and. 
total advertising. seces+es 
These gains are continued 
evidence of the advertising 
responsiveness of the readers 


of The Evening World -New 
York's foundation newspaper. 


She Evening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit. 


DuPont’s Shoulder- 
to-Shoulder Plan 
for Working with 
Dealers 


DuPont’s paint business has gained in volume at a 
much brisker pace than the volume shown by the 
industry as a whole. Their steady increase is attrib- 
utable largely to the fact that they have confined 
their distribution entirely to independent dealers 
and have concentrated on giving these dealers prac- 
tical plans for building greater volume in their in- 


dividual territories. 


HILE the paint and 
varnish division of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & 


Company is continually 
adding new accounts to its customer 
list, it finds dealer educational work 
a vital factor of merchandising, and 
its most important problem is con- 
cerned with increasing paint volume 
by building up the volume of estab- 
lished accounts. 

In explaining this policy recently 
R. A. Hardy, manager of sales pro- 
motion of the paint and varnish divi- 
sion, said that it was first necessary 
to give the average retail dealer a 
better appreciation of the importance 
of his paint department, and, second, 
to induce him to adopt modern 
methods of merchandising to meet and 
overcome his ever-increasing com- 
petition. 

“The principal job of our sales- 
men,” Mr. Hardy said, “is not selling 
paint, but educating dealers to pres- 
ent conditions and how best to over- 
come their handicaps. When mass 
distribution began to develop in re- 
cent years it is well known that a 
great many independent dealers be- 
came discouraged and were resigned 
to a condition that they thought would 
take most of their business away from 
them. 

“We concluded that the general 
condition called for an entirely new 
basis of selling, on the supposition 
that our goods were never completely 


How this is done is told here. 


sold until they were giving satisfac- 
tion in the hands of the consumer. 
Therefore, we did everything possible 
to bolster up the courage of inde- 
pendent dealers by assuring them 
that, in selecting them to carry on 
our very necessary distribution, we 
had absolute faith in their ability not 
only to hold but to increase their 
business, if they would adopt the 
modern methods we advocated. 

“We began this course about six 
years ago. We not only offered our 
retailers one of the most important 
lines in their store under a brand 
thoroughly familiar to the public, but 
we gave them many additional aids 
that required only their cooperation 
to make highly profitable. 

“Quite naturally, this policy brought 
about changes in our methods of sell- 
ing. A few years ago we were sell- 
ing paints by appealing to dealers 
principally on the quality and long 
wear of the products. Today, while 
we still adhere to the quality selling 
arguments, we are also following the 
trend of consumer buying, which has 
been greatly influenced by the vogue 
for style and color. 

“Our recent advertising campaign 
featuring style and authoritative color 
schemes, for interior and exterior 
decoration, was a new idea in the 
advertising of paint and was an effort 
to appeal to the public in the most 
tempting manner. But with the con- 
dition of our distribution, creating 
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demand is not enough, and we have 
found that we are able to supply the 
demand created by the advertising 
only to the extent that we fortify and 
educate the retailer to take every pos- 
sible advantage in carrying through 
his part of distribution.” 

The most important educational lit- 
erature of the campaign, as Mr, 
Hardy further explained, is the sales. 
man’s Proposition Book, a portfolio 
which is individual, and a presenta- 
tion of the DuPont educational policy. 
In its present form this book is the 
result of an evolutionary process 
which has been taking place for about 
six years. It is revised about every 
six months, and supplementary bul- 
letins, closely related to it, are fre- 
quently issued. The first page of this 
Proposition Book in its present form 
calls the retailer’s attention to the fact 
that he is facing keener competition 
every day from chain stores, mail- 
order houses, more retail stores and 
inferior goods at cut prices. 


Same Character Throughout 


An unusual feature of the book is 
its continuity in presenting the same 
characters throughout. For instance, 
the paint or hardware dealer, worried 
by increasing competition, who is first 
illustrated, is the same character in 
the various illustrated stages, finally 
leading to a happy merchant, presid- 
ing over a crowded store. These 
various stages impress the dealer with 
the fact that the DuPont trade-mark 
is now familiar to more than thirty 
million consumers and indicate to him 
the possibilities of increasing his 
paint business. 

The section of the book on adver- 
tising does not merely present the 
current campaign, but graphically 
illustrates the progress of DuPont ad- 
vertising from the time, some years 
ago, when the company merely illus- 
trated cans of paint with brief texts 
on quality, through the changes in 
packages made necessary by the de- 
mand of the public, to the present 
campaign of selling paint through ad- 
vertising authoritative color schemes 
and decoration. 

Another feature is the graphic 
illustration of how the merchandising 
of the company brings people to the 
store of the dealer through special 
sales plans, store and window dis- 
plays, direct-mail campaign, news- 
paper advertising, radio broadcasting 
and national advertising campaigns. 
These various subjects are treated in 
detail and many other features are 
included in the portfolio, all leading 
to the final educational work which 
sets before the dealer the means 
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separate and distinct trading territories? 


Who Says So? 


Who says the 31 counties of northeastern Ohio comprise seven 
Who says that each 
and every one of these important sections deserves the full 


Where Your Ship Comes j 
In 


consideration of every Sales and Advertising Manager? Who 


says The TRUE Cleveland Market is approximately 35 miles 
in radius, small and compact, the only area of Cleveland Busi- 


ness, Newspaper, and Advertising influence? 
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CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


8” by 11”, 48-pages, con- 
venient for filing and 
handy reference. 


This New Book Will Tell! 


Write to The Press for your copy 


The Press now has ready for dis- 
tribution a comprehensive and 
complete study of all the markets 
of northeastern Ohio. Each city 
and its trading radius are de- 
scribed and discussed in turn. A 
complete break-down of all retail 
outlets is included for each terri- 
tory, as are all other salient facts 
of value to national manufactur- 
ers who sell or may plan to sell 
in this rich section of Ohio. 
This book is different from 
most newspaper market manuals. 
Nowhere is there to be found any 
attempt to sell The Cleveland 
Press. You will not find a Press 


circulation figure, linage state- 
ment, or rate card in it. 


With it are included volumi- 
nous maps, accurate figures, de- 
tailed statistics about the seven 
principal markets of northeast- 
ern Ohio. 


Short, terse, condensed into 
48 compact pages, it deserves a 
permanent place on the desk of 
every American sales and adver- 
tising manager. 

The distribution is limited. 
Write for a copy on your busi- 
ness letterhead. They are free as 


long as the supply lasts. 


=| The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising Department 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


DALLAS 


SS DETROIT 


— 
| 


Member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, of the United Press, 
and of Media Records, Incorporated 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


Does the Sell-More-Than-One Plan 
Really Work? 


AST year was a big year in the 
study of wholesale distribution 
costs. Unprofitable orders came 
in for a great deal of attention. 

In the Harvard Business Review an 
analysis gave as a first cause “Hand- 
to-mouth buying on the part of the 
dealer.” 

On its part, the Domestic Com- 
merce Division listed for wholesalers, 
in different lines, the “Value of order 
to break even” and “Average sales 
value an order’ and found these run- 
ning too close. 

After a contemporary analysis of 
wholesale grocery selling costs, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany suggested nine remedies and we 
found as No. 8 the following: 

“Encouraging retailers to sell in 
quarter-dozen, half-dozen, full dozen 
or case lots.” 


“Quantity Retailing” 


This idea, quantity retailing, was 
not pristine. But it was one of those 
proposals which had promise. The 
retailer was limited in the number of 
motions he could make. How could 
we increase the value of his motions, 
even if, as some economists said, we 
were in an era of declining commodity 
prices? If his unit sales were in- 
creased, logic argued that his unit 
wholesale orders must become more 
profitable in any future line-up of dis- 
tribution forces. 

Quantity retailing was somewhat 
obvious for the grocery business, as 
the Metropolitan analysts no doubt 
realized; and it was fair to inquire 
what would happen also in electrical 
supplies, shoes, tooth brushes and, 
say, hosiery, to give a more general 
and checkable indication. 

A composite picture of the experi- 
ence of sales managers, of producing 
companies, with quantity retailing, is 
presented here. 

Referring to the novel and inter- 
esting campaign of the National Lamp 
Works, with its keynote, “Get your 
houseful of light,” Harold H. Green, 
advertising manager, states: 

“For many years the National 


Lamp Works has endeavored to create 
sales of lamps by the carton—units 
of six. No price inducement has been 
offered, but through magazine adver- 
tisements, articles, pamphlets, talks 


BY CLARENCE VREDENBURGH 


Vice-President, Mears Advertisin g, 


and even plays, we have endeavored 
to point out to the retail merchant 
that it is comparatively easy to sell 
because of the convenience to their 
customers of having spare lamps in 
the house when burnouts come. 

“Those agents who have caught the 
idea, and pushed it, have found that 
it works.” 


Sox the 

ASSORTED 

NATIONAL MAZDA 
LAMPS 


have heentaker: 


‘on one side of the 
Home Assortment 
Carton 
yos wil fin 
poornee a | Sar 
ort 


For many years the National Lamp Works has endeavored to create 
sales of lamps by the carton—units of six. 


New York 


Dealers have been coached to suggest 
that old radio tubes not be used with 
new ones. According to W. J. 
Bowles, assistant to the president, 50 
per cent of the gross sales are affected. 
No special inducements are offered to 
the trade. The method has been pro- 
ductive of a 10 per cent annual in- 
crease in business. 


Build up the top of 
the carton to form @ 
roof and you have 
an attractive doll 


house tor 
the children fom 


Last year the Home 


Assortment carton, designed as a toy house and carrying several sizes 
of lamps with suggestions on home lighting, was introduced and a 
million of the cartons were placed in stores in six months. 


The retailers who joined this for- 
ward-looking group, however, were 
too few to affect national distribution. 
In 1928 the company opened a na- 
tional campaign of quantity retailing 
with advertisements headed ‘Get your 
houseful of light.” A year ago 
the Home Assortment carton was 
added to the retailers’ campaign for 
quantity sales. This was designed as 
a toy house carrying an assortment of 
sizes with suggestions on home light- 
ing fixtures and the proper sizes of 
lamps to use. 

“The reception given this carton 
has been unusual. Within six months 
of its introduction the Edison and 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company had between them 
placed more than a million of these 
cartons in stores.” 

For about five years the Gold Seal 
Electric Company has been working 
with retailers to increase unit sales. 
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We know that we should wear dif- 
ferent shoes on alternate days. Can- 
tilever Shoe retailers have been trained 
to “always try to sell two pairs.” 
Henry M. Morse, secretary of Canti- 
lever Corporation, declares that the 
percentage of sales affected is “not 
large but appreciable.” The policy 
has been in force for several years 
with no inducements offered. 

“Two pairs or box sales . . . also 
box prices on certain styles,” are re- 
tail methods suggested to dealers by 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company. Ob- 
setvation during two years’ experience 
indicates a “small increase” in gross 
sales as a result. C. A. Hollatz, mer- 
chandise manager, states: “Unques- 
tionably the practice of selling more 
than one unit is profitable not only 
to the manufacturer but to the retail 
merchant. In the hosiery business 
both manufacturers and retailers have 
been encouraging the practice.” 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
has advocated the sale of more than 
one tooth brush at a time. The sales 
manager, John H. Moore, says: 

“We have tried at times to get 
people to buy more than one brush at 
a time and practically all of our na- 
tional advertising copy urges people 
to buy two brushes at a time. 

“There is a very sound reason for 
making this suggestion; namely, that 
two brushes used alternately will last 
much longer than two brushes used 
consecutively, because bristles dry out 
between usings. Some time ago we 
tried to put up Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brushes in units of three in a very 
attractive little carton. . None of 
these ideas, however, seemed to go 
over we really have given up 
trying to get people to buy more than 
one brush at a time.” 


Three Cans of Soup 


From C. C. Austin, sales manager 
of Campbell Soup Company, comes 
the interesting information that his 
organization has suggested to dealers 
that they retail Campbell's soups in 
quantity over a period of two decades. 
It is the regular thing today for 
grocers to quote a special price on 
three cans of Campbell’s soup because 
they have been encouraged to do this 
and shown the wisdom of it by the 
Campbell sales staff year after year. 
The plan is used in the larger cities 
and appeals to middle and well-to-do 
classes. 

W. E. Loucks, promotion director 
of California Packing Corporation, 
expresses his company’s attitude: 

“From time to time in our adver- 
tising to consumers we have featured 
the advantage of buying quantity lots, 
and no doubt this has borne good re- 
sults inasmuch as many retailers today 
make it a practice to quote our prod- 
ucts in half-dozen and dozen lots at 
special prices.” 

American Biscuit Company of San 
Francisco, according to R. B. Nusser, 
manager of sales, has been promoting 
quantity retailing for five years by 
suggestion to dealers—‘The consumer 
usually gets a better price for the 
greater purchase. We know 
from experience that this method con- 
sistently followed out will produce a 
fine added volume besides a saving in 
expense. The larger the quantity sold to 
the consumer the greater the consump- 
tion—particularly in our line, that of 
food products.” 

Harry L. Miller, manager of Skoo- 
kum Packers’ Association, says: 

“Indeed we are in sympathy with 
educating the retailer to sell in larger 
units. As a matter of fact, all of 
our consumer newspaper and mag- 


azine advertising, as well as many of 
our dealer helps, carry the slogan, 
‘Buy Them by the Box—lIt’s Cheaper.’ 
Naturally, we do think that the re- 
tailer would incur less sales expense 
and greater turnover if this idea could 
be adopted in a greater measure.” 

Strangely enough, quantity retailing 
is the force being used by Coca-Cola 
Company to introduce a famous bev- 
erage to home use on a wide scale. 

From a letter of one Coca-Cola 
bottler to another: 

“If I could shout from the house- 
tops loud enough for every Coca-Cola 
bottler to hear me, I would plead with 
them not to overlook the six-box— 
to my mind the greatest thing with 
the greatest possibilities that has come 
to the Coca-Cola family in its more 
than forty years of successful busi- 
ness.” 

Sales of six boxes have increased 


fifteen times in four years in one city. 

In a splendid booklet addressed to 
the various bottling companies the 
parent organization says: ‘“The six- 
box has proved itself a permanent 
package, but resembles sampling in 
that it puts Coca-Cola into homes 
where it has never been before.” 

The company says, further: ‘To 
the consumer one of the most impor- 
tant advantages of the six-box is the 
price. Six bottles of Coca-Cola for 
twenty-five cents is a bargain, and 
everyone loves a bargain, especially 
women.” A dominating range of ad- 
vertising and promotion material is 
being used in this move to quantity 
retailing. 

The Hostess Package of twelve bot- 
tles introduced some years ago by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., has 
formed an appreciable part of that 
company’s sales volume ever since. 


A 


25# 


Plus a small deposit 
which is refunded a 
when the bottles and - 

carton are returned. 


8 million 


a day 


cs JAD 


TO. BE GOOD 


happy thought 


~take home a 6-Box 


of Coca-Cola 


el 


rink 
CM 


Delicious and Refreshing, 


When you're out shopping today, 
geta6-Box—the wontataliphands 
home package. It can go right into 
your refrigerator—every bottle 
ready when you want it. 

Then you'll always be able to enjoy 
this pure, wholesome, refreshing 
drink whenever thirst calls or the 
time comes, at work or play, when 
it’s good to pause, relax and refresh 
yourself. 

Pure—because of 22 scientific tests 
for purity that safeguard every step 
in its preparation. Wholesome — 
because it’s a pure drink of natural 


flavors, with nothing artificial or 
synthetic about it. 
Keep Coca-Cola on ice at home. 


The 6-Box is the ideal way to buy 
it for home use. Easy to carry— 
easy to keep. Your grocer has it. 


Use the box to return the empty bottles 
and get your rebate. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


Address President Telephone No. 


WoRcBuRoR. oF ES 


TO. 26325 


Sales of the Coca-Cola six-box have increased fifteen times in four 
years in one city. It is used successfully to introduce Coca-Cola im 
the home. 
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of a good Magazine 
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93,400 Agate Lines 
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Our greatest year in 
by meee Circulation and Advertising 


53,444 Average Net Paid 


House Beautiful, following its policy of editing a magazine 
to guide those people who are definitely interested in the 
better type of home, has increased its selective circulation to 
over 100,000 net paid—a new high record. 


392,525 Agate Lines 


This circulation increase represents not just so many 67,781 Average Net Paid 
names added as the result of high pressure sales methods or 
low bargain offers, but a group that we have carefully selected 
as representing those persons to whom we definitely wish 
House Beautiful to go. 


Any magazine has a point of natural absorption beyond 
which additional circulation has small value to publisher or 
advertiser. House Beautiful keeps within that figure. It devotes 
its energies to gathering together 100,000 people of the country 
who are at this particular time interested in the building and ae ae 
decoration of their homes and grounds. 


659,849 Agate Lines 


In 1929 we reached our highest figure in both advertising 
volume and revenue, and this growth in advertising must be 
credited largely to results given our older advertisers, many 
renewing with increased schedules. 


This increase has been made with a fair rate absolutely 
standardized to all advertisers. We have had no bargain sales, 
for after all whether in stocks, merchandise, magazines or 
$0907 Agate Lines advertising we pay for about what we get and values sooner 95,976 Average Net Paid 
or later reach their own level. 


House Beautiful 


8 Arlington Street | Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Member National Shelter Group 


662,758 Agate Lines 101,320 Average Net Paid 
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More 
*1,000,000 Gain 


DELINEATOR has gained in gross adver- 
tising revenue in the three issues now 
closed for the first quarter of 1930 . 


DELINEATOR already has on order for 
the second quarter of 1930 a gain of more 
than . 


THIS GAIN of more than $1,000,000 for 
the first six months represents a substan- 
tial gain in lines as well as dollars for 
every month. 


DELINEATOR is also gaining substantially 
for the fourth consecutive year. The gain 
for the three previous years was 


THESE GAINS, we attribute to the pro- 
gressive woman’sresponse to Delineator’s 
modern editorial methods . 
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In nineteen months, Delineator 
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— $3,128,540 in three and one half years. 
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Joe King, the University of Texas “Flying Quarterback,” visited fifty-three Maurice Angly Lumber 
Company dealers as the “Flying Lumberjack.” | 


aati 


“Flying Lumberjack” Turns 
Slack Season into Profits 


As told to Charles N. Tunnell 
BY MAURICE ANGLY 


President, Maurice Angly Lumber Company, Houston, Texas 


ILLS were idle; retail sales 

were slow; we lumber whole- 

salers needed business. By 

June, 1929, most of the 
Texas lumber industry was up in the 
air about conditions. Then we took 
to the air and sold four trainloads of 
material within a week at a cost of 
approximately 214 per cent of the 
sales volume. 

A five-passenger Ryan monoplane, 
duplicate of Lindbergh’s ‘‘Spirit of 
St. Louis,” was chartered. Four-page 
folders were mailed to Texas lumber 
merchants, saying, “Be host to the 
‘Flying Lumberjack’ in your town. 
Here is an opportunity to make folks 
talk about your yard.” 

Advertising in trade publications 
was also used and both trade paper 
advertising and direct mail carried a 
coupon reading, “Flying Lumberjack, 
send us the dope.’ In this way we 
received several hundred requests for 
detailed information on how retailers 
could get this free jobber-dealer ad- 
vertising tie-up. 

One dealer in each town was 
selected to act as host to the Flying 
Lumberjack, on the condition of his 
buying three carloads of lumber or 
two cars of lumber and one of either 
shingles or posts. 


With contracts from fifty-three 


Texas dealers, we routed visits to the 
different towns, usually limiting visits 
Joe King, the “Flying 


to one hour. 


Quarterback,” star of the Texas Uni- 
versity football team, made the flight 
as the Flying Lumberjack—his reputa- 
tion bringing additional interest. 

Newspaper stories suitable for the 
daily and small-town weekly papers 
were prepared and appropriate cuts 
furnished. These stories were re- 
leased for the edition prior to the 
visit of the plane. 

Stories notified all to be on the 
lookout, as the Flying Lumberjack 
would drop a piece of lumber by 
parachute, and the person obtaining 
it should carry it to the local dealer, 
whose name would be on the stick, 
and obtain a gift. The gifts were 
ironing boards of the folding type. 

Most lumber merchants carried 
large timely advertisements in local 
newspapers telling of the Flying Lum- 
berjack, with suggestions on material 
and building. In several instances 
celebrations were planned by the re- 
tail dealer tying up with the coming 
of the plane. Factory whistles also 
announced the arrival. 

Dealers reported good results from 
this tie-up. An extract from one let- 
ter represents dozens we have received. 
This letter said, in part: “I have 
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been very busy since the Flying Lum- 
berjack paid us a visit. He arrived 
on time to the dot, and by making 
previous arrangements the power 
plant whistle announced his arrival. 
I jumped in my car, but crowds were 
so thick, with everyone talking of the 
Flying Lumberjack in our yard that 
it was hard to reach the landing field.” 

By timing this event we obtained 
special concessions from mills, giving 
them work when they needed it most. 
Consumers were responsive to this ait 
stunt, local dealers reporting increased 
business for new and remodeling jobs 
stimulated by this stunt. 

Of the fifteen new dealers obtained, 
most of them have stayed with us. 
One hundred and sixty carloads of 
material were sold at an average of 
$700 a car. As our actual cost in- 
curred was approximately $2,500 for 
advertising and chartering the air- 
plane, our stunt cost us a fraction less 
than 214 per cent of sales. If we 
had quit business the day following, 
the direct profits would have paid us 
well—but the wide publicity and 
good will we built have been reflected 
in our sales and connections formed 
ever since. 
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MOLLOY 
MADE 
COVERS 


Whatever You Sell 


HERE is seemingly no limit to the successful applica- 

tion of Molloy Made Covers to merchandising prob- 
lems. Almost any major industry you care to name 
has several satisfied Molloy users among its leading 
representatives. Whatever you sell, it will pay you to 
investigate the record of Molloy Made Covers in your field! 


Catalogs, sales manuals, counter books, advertising 
portfolios, price lists, instruction books—these are a few 
general classes of commercial publications which have 
yielded tremendously increased returns when bound in 
Molloy Made Covers. Inescapable attention value achieved 
through distinctive design, color, and workmanship— 
that’s the secret! 


Molloy Made Covers are created to order from artificial 
leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed paper, according 
to the nature and purpose of the book. They may be stiff, 
semi-flexible, or full flexible, in any size and color com- 
bination, for loose-leaf binders in any style, or for bound 
books. Complete information, samples, and a suggestion 
cost you nothing. Write to us—today! 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 N. Western Ave. New York Office: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 300 Madison Ave. 


What 150 Magazine Advertisers 


Spent in 1929 and 1928 


ELOW will be found a list of 
the 150 leading advertisers in 
the magazines published during 
1929. It shows the amount 
thus spent by each by totals and by 
subsidiaries, and the corresponding 
expenditures in 1928. The list is 
compiled, here classified by industries, 
from material furnished by National 
Advertising Records, which keeps 
track of the periodicals that carry 
most of the magazine advertising. 
The advertising of the monthlies is 
for the calendar year. The contem- 
poraneous weeklies are for the twelve 
months ended November 30. 

The total for the 150 leaders in 
1929 was $108,649,113; for all the 
advertisers in these magazines it was 
$203,776,077. 


AIRCRAFT (Dollars) 

Ford Motor Co. (See also Automotive Industry). 

1929 1928 
Ford Aviation Devlp’mnt. 204,050 224,700 
AUTOMOTIVE 

Auburn Automobile Co..... 543,470 413,914 
Auburn Automobile Co... 315,970 253,914 
Lycoming Mfg. Co....... es 88,000 
Spencer Heater Co. 115,500 72,000 

Champion Spark Plug Co.. 267,379 199,144 

Chrysler Motor Corp. ...... 2 3091,079 2,492,181 
Chrysler Motor Corp... . .1,333,899 1,268,883 
De Soto Motor Co. ‘ 528 243,250 
Dodge Brothers, Inc.. 452,200 956,748 
Fargo Motor Corp. ¥ 43,700 23,300 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 451,370 407 693 
_(Incl. Firestone Footwear Co.) 

Wisk: dare Go., Tac. ii.%5 403,580 269,944 
Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 328,580 162,944 
Federal Rubber Co. 75,000 107,000 

Ford Motor Company ..... 1,551,555 1,142,075 
(See also Aircraft) 

Ford Motor Co. (motor 
CRIS): cibiercesemcacns 1,171,560 729,400 
Lincoln Motor Co. ..... 175,945 187,975 
Franklin Automobile Co.... 350,400 298,300 
General Motors Corp. ..... 8,637,042 6,197,615 
A. C. Spark Plug Co. .. 147,500 123,500 
Buick Motor Co. .......+. 1,510,600 752,144 
(Buick and — 

Cadillac Motor Co. ..... 700,980 680,810 
(Cadillac and a Salle 

Chevrolet Motor Car Co...1,228,975 1,201,434 


Day-Fan Electric Co. (See Radio, Phono. & 


us. Inst. 
meico Lignt Co... 6sccess 19,058 15,509 
Delco Products Corp. eC ee 
Delco-Remy Corp. & Remy 
SUED. Ginects asin shsan 76,000 266,000 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. (See Lubricants and 


Petroleum Products) 
Fisher Body Corp. 
Frigidaire Corp. 

Furnishings) 
General Motors Truck Co. 


728,400 477,580 
(See House Furniture and 


269,330 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. (See Mach. & Mech. 
Supplies) 
Enistimntional: ois.i esses 394,330 429,340 
New Departure Mfg. Co. (See Mach. & Mech. 
Supplies) 
Oakland Motor Car Co... 559,205 623,950 
(Oakland & Pontiac) 
Olds Motor Works ..... 794,340 309,000 
ane sg +d & hed 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co. . 123,000 80,000 
Gen. Tire & Rubber Co..... 390,525 335,500 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 628,802 ©:..... 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 538,160 546,445 
Hood Rubber Co. ....... 90,642 162,437 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.1,063,415 701,435 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 292,450 297,175 
Hudson Motor Car Co.....1,121,560 923,125 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. 604,200 586,550 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co... 259,800 195,378 


Miller Rubber Co. of N. Y. 295,300 224,500 
Nash Motors Co. ........ 350,860 311,450 
Packard Motor Car Co..... 819,040 840,550 
Reo Motor Car Co. ...... 485,600 507,000 
Stewart-Warner Speed. Corp. 343,436 318,526 

Stewart-Warner Speed. Corp. 143,936 82,526 

Alemite Corporation ..... 199,500 236,000 
Studebaker Corp. of Amer. 975,319 ...... 

Studebaker Corp. of Am. 699,519 82,942 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Co... 275,800 54,950 
United States Rubber Co... 659,618 480,512 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. (See also Mis- 

cellaneous) 

Prest-O-Lite, U6. sc .<iys siejee0s 34,000 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 888,980 712,525 
Willys-Overland, Inc. . 877,480 721,600 
Stearns-Knight Motor Co.. 11,500 50,925 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

American Radiator & Stand. 
Sanitary, GOL. oiciee«s's "SS PY + A rere 
Armstrong Cork Co. ...... 1,194,650 1,133,390 

— Cork Co. (See also House Furnish- 

ings 

Arm. Cork & Insul. Co. 6,800 11,240 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 287,635 246,600 

Beaver Products Co., Inc. ...... 47,500 

Certain-Teed Prod. Corp.. 93,000 246,600 

RUDSONG ACOs, acon oaiwia sisioisis6 194,635 123,500 
Oo ST i a ena eerie 294,755 257,266 
Johns Manville, Inc. ...... 524,984 668,000 
Wheeling Corrugating Co... 319,545 163,330 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 183,500 129,180 

Wheeling Steel Corp. .. 132,645 28,550 

Con. Expanded Metal Cos. 3,400 5,600 

CLOTHING AND DRY GOODS 
Cannon Mills, Inc. ....... 364,400 425,050 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills... 327,735 320,124 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills.. 319,100 315,000 

Harford Frocks, Inc. .... 8,635 5,124 
CONFECTIONERY AND SOFT DRINKS 
CCA Tels. MEO e555 cis-00:-455% 532,400 437,000 
Curuss scandy GO. ....2524.5« 348,000 239,300 

. Whitman & -_ Inc. 420,182 387,500 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 543,739 1,030,686 
DRUGS AND TOILET GOODS 
Elizabeth Arden ......:s0. 337,470 309,337 
Armour & Co. (See also Foods and Food Bev- 
erages) 

BSOP AERA. Aisne acs cei 17,751 16,000 
Bristol Myers SO. aasaevae 1,631,874 1,092,409 
oleate: 6G. .c.nseices oes 2,233,553 2,585,389 

owate & CO.. cctsees ee 1,024,156 1,111,035 

Col.-Pal.-Peet Co. ...... 1,209,397 1,073,134 

Pom “a ASD). sixewkwesin casas 401,220 
SOD ANC, rans sissies oan 310,130 356,794 
alee Chemical Co. .... 329,900 165,900 
Gillette Safety Razor Co.... 513,392 359,500 
Honbipant, Tac. 6ccsees<s. 331,427 281,966 

Houbigant, Inc. ........ 220,040 166,315 

RoCEAIOY. BBC. os p:s0rsisisie 111,387 115,651 
Andrew fag es 0; -as6<0 1,160,134 914,240 
Johnson & Johnson ....... 94,755 361,068 
Kotex Co. & Kleenex Co... 871,855 908,979 

Kotex Co. aaaicicsre Isao 738,879 785,121 

US EOS Ge Co ae eee era 132,97 123,858 
Lambert Pharm. Co. ...... 2,863,240 1,806,460 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. ..1,121,034 928,471 

Lamont, Corliss & Co... 2,550 13,515 

Ponds Extract Co. ...... 1,108,484 914,956 
Lehn -& Fink, Inc. 20+... 1,118,568 1,069,603 

Dorothy Gray eae nib tSYR 186,245 harecciss 

5 ae CRENES. GODS. ~s:00catee 345,099 392,877 

BVEQIG WAC: 6.6:s:a:6:6 9 5'6: 010i 410,499 348,080 

Re ECOs SINC cpccouseaae's 122,465 328,646 

Lesquendieu, Inc. ........ 2 re 
SS SS 6. rer ee 283,106 411,041 
Northam Warren Corp. .. 780,495 434,030 

Northam Warren Corp... 416,680 360,080 

CRUE GOs. f.xi0 soscenas-< wie 5,700 73,950 

SIMO NGO, scis.s 60 Ss-b003' 936.450 lk kweas 

Odorene: Go. 6.6 cscs. QIUGOS sun osia,s 
Norwich Pharm. Co. ...... 328,918 297,491 
Parke-Davis & Co. ........ 471,206 151,117 
Pepsadent Gos, o.vs.06 sevens 787,368 856,557 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co... 261,925 305,404 
Secor Paper GO. sscsses sss 312,705 294,125 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 888,647 796,015 

E. R. Squibb & x... 814,717 771,965 

PPT ICS asc sige s e915 73,930 24,050 
Standard Oil Companies. (Sell also Lubricants 

and Petroleum Products) 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 232,877 263,405 

Nujol Laboratories ...... 104,522 55,597 

Rraneo.. GAG. cass eas cies 145,006 200,092 


Sterling Products Corp. Vie eS): ee 
Sterling — Corp. 33,515 47,005 
payer GOx, TG... 6 s6.60665.0 196,95 190,488 
CU TA. a vaxicnsaes 73,199 58,838 
Calif. Fig Syrup Co. 21,952 16,857 
Mae Mie 2: Saas ja | ae 

um _ EE RN 129,48 ti2, 
Chas. Hi. Phillips Chem. ons 

NEOs «ative ) ci parmieuttroens 262,812 198,763 
Wells & Richardson Co.. 28,770 152,695 

DR ARIE ICO So 5 a5): 5, sisrscevsi sie 501,020 504,779 

Rs. Watkins GOs. ces siesta 673,345 459,004 
R. LL. Watkins: Cos: asics. 521,183 343,698 
I. W. Lyons & Sons.... 152,162 115,306 

Wr OMRI OG. o.s.6c:s Sere sine se 612,475 238,911 

Vatdley & Cae.,. Leds ..sc.. 267,700 254,700 

Zonite Products Co. ...... (dc ne 
Zonite Products Co. 115,520 166,570 
MRC COD... . Sei seecess  Rsaede 1,890 
POrnan “CO... 5 cekeecne was 615,189 546,324 
Larvex: (GOmp.. spines sao 44,250 8,625 

FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 
Insurance Co. of N. America 254,637 208,140 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co... 649,060 540,760 

FOODS AND FOOD BEVERAGES 

Armour & Company ....... 309,051 331,700 
Armour & Company .... 291,300 275,700 
Luxor Ltd. (See Drugs and Toilet Goods) 
Morris ‘eC COMPONy wiscs sence 40,000 

Beechnut Packing Company.. 253,714 105,343 

Bordén Company .6..006 6s 533,011 481,432 
Borden Company ........ 490,394 441,095 
Merrell-Soule ........... 42,617 40,337 

California Fruit Growers ... 765,295 502,317 

California Packing Corp. 753,710 758,278 

Gampbell. Soup. Co. a 6... 1,884,300 2,263,450 

Continental Baking Co. 297,100 116,000 

Corn Products Refining Co. 566,478 517,403 

Cream of Wheat Co. ...... 613,300 574,790 

Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 889,155 899,400 

HR. B.. Davis Co. « aeaiscs 508,329 142,683 

General Foods Corp. ...... 4,090,440 3,876,904 
Franklin Baker Co. ..... 224,370 205,855 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 318,150 317,851 
Calumet Baking Powder. . 143,940 67,679 
Gerto ‘Com. «.cciensiekss 74 8o > |) creer 
Diamond Crystal Sale Co. 98,925 ...e«. 
Richard Hellman, Inc. .. ...... 170,925 
Iglehart Bros., Inc. ..... 232,352 276,690 
elo: Go., INC: scgdote.cs 423,300 465,485 
La France Mfg. Co. 100,850 40,694 
Log Cabin Products Co. « “325,355 147,468 
Maxwell Prod. Co., Inc... 499,530 526,644 
Minute Tapicoa Co. 177,775 170,325 
Postum Co., TAGss > 60060 1,358,028 1,445,688 
Sanka Coffee Corp. ..... 114,515 47 600 

Great A & P Tea Co. .... 299,500 265,000 

a? Pineapple Co. ... 443,100 418,500 

J. Heinz Go... ..cegedess s,s 557,350 807,761 

Relive ee: ere 795,348 636,699 
(Including Kaffee Hag) 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 332,500 479,900 

Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 310,200 302,200 

Pet: Duk CO. ..cichees 03's 342,450 301,300 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 469,730 293,955 

Ouaker Oats Co. . 5... - 1,312,810 1,621,241 
Quaker Oats Co. ........ 831,980 916,925 
Aunt Jemima Mills 318,280 365,350 
Mothers Oats Co. ....... 82,050 75,466 
Muftess. Comp. «cats. 0: 80,500 263,500 

S. Cot’n. Oil Trd’ng Co...1,057,150 1,016,750 

Standard Brands .......... TOS 596 apseroscs 
Fleischmann Co. ........ 1,520,069 1,462,473 
Royal Baking Powder Co. "431,527 399,794 

Sun x; Raisin Growers.. 264,563 472,837 

Switt GS CO. o:i0s.. cies 1,125,109 897,439 

Washburn Crosby Co. "291,300 277,325 


HOUSE lett 


262,700 


s 
American Stove Company .. 
. 1,343,650 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Supe) 

Edison Elec. Apl’nce Co.. 

General Motors Corp. 


281,475 


Frigidaire Corp. .s...... 1,041,720 
Hoover Co... ...<<.. «eee 5" 377.100 
Kelvinator Corp ..imp..... 261,050 

Kelvinator Corp. ........ 177,850 

Leonard ae oe Co. 83,200 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. .......- 271,460 

Kroehler Mfg. ‘Cos ee 221,400 

Valentine-Seaver Co. .... 50,06 
Mohawk Carpet. Mills Inc.. 300,361 
Olson Rug Co. ...igee-..- 258,179 


(Continued on page 182) 


AND FURNISH- 


233,575 
1,137,400 


(See also Machinery and 


236,125 


(See ‘Automotive Industry) 


791,632 
410,300 
150,200 

89,600 

60,600 
358,400 
314,800 

43,600 
252,390 
223,539 
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@ 1929: TIME’s net advertising revenue increased 
145% over 1928; lineage increased 83%. 


C January, 1930: Net revenue up 119% over January, 
1929; lineage up 60%. 


OF sis pace is being maintained without high-pressure 
methods of any sort... . Great advertisers, in increasing 
numbers, comprehend that TIME so combines Editorial 
Vitality and Sound Circulation Methods that the inevi- 


table result is Greatest U. S. Reader Enthusiasm...... 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


COVER-TO-COVER READERSHIP 


Up 3 Per Cent for Year 


Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-One Cities 


In the table below will be found lineage records of 
newspapers in sixty-one cities for December and in most 
cases for the year ended December 31, 1929. The returns 


- A . e “ “ RPI | cares Pac sd gya Mone et OMe 
now in hand indicate a gain in newspaper lineage for 1929 Times. Mh css censuneies 
of about 3 per cent. For the last month of the year sixty- > alegaeamaialace eta he 
four newspapers show gains and 122 show losses over ‘iat 
December, 1928. For the year 122 newspapers gained in 
volume and forty-seven lost. The compilation is frora se ps lla aa a 
figures obtained from publishers, the statistical department cc naples 
of the New York Evening Post and Advertising Records. nai: 8, She 
The records for the year in Chicago are subject to correc- " 

. 8 SCS : a See are re ors 
tion when the net figures of Advertising Records are ob- aaa |. 
tained. PAC INIBOTS: oc. -diaisieaeca tne Oceia’s 
— December Yearly ROIS 0s Siadiwicesee wt 
1929 Change 1929 Change 

over 1928 over 1928 PREM bosch Gig to ng cod aaa 
ALBANY ° ee Bacelevens Sahel abesie)pisrsme 
Knickerbocker Press ..... 839,980 82,332 10,571,460 + 369,022 StNews «0.2.2.0. eee ees 
*Evening NEWS: séedauians 747,489 +141,216 9,233,931 + 925,055 POS os eee eee eee eens 

**Times Union ......... 903,773 +217 254 10,650,736 2,656,941 Toiels 


[170] 


December: Yearly = 
1929 Change 1929 Change 
over 1928 over 1928 
CINCINNATI 
842,758 — 70,588 10,262,798 580,728 
1,242,542 —127,022 15,572,004 + 620,144 
1,250,424 —110,040 14,209,892 = 29,012 
365,014 -+ 13,432 3,599,011 — 158,156 
3,700,738 —294,218 43,643,705 -+1,071,728 
CLEVELAND 
1,298,358 —178,017 17,171,957 -++ 117,482 
937,515 —161,010 11,308,406 —1,013,944 
1,279,554 — 25,671 16,670,049 -+1,153,299 
3,515,427 — 364,698 45,150,412 + 256,837 
COLUMBUS 
1,728,585 —176,774 20,625,439 — 488,940 
516,093 — 30,397 6,406,782 — 442,434 
1,031,244 + 9,398 11,632,742 ++ 167,211 
3,275,922 —197,773 38,664,963 — 764,163 
DENVER 
629,348 —128,252 8,624,302 + 472,507 
1,353,848 -+ 12,721 16,680,662 -+2,165,858 
BAD Pot een ce Man Sey oe —5,000,159 
Seon ex iveeeain | cerkteaieerene —3,704,159 
1,983, 196 asheh, 531 25,304,964 —6,065,953 


Totals .<<«sccs 2.2 491. 2 042 > +4440, 80? 30,456,127 +3,951,018 yEvening News and Morning Post suspended publication November, 1928, 
% a -Jd S P ? y 
Added Sunday edition in 1929. ’ SS» sRarsndceeneaaMeds 2,425,892 —245,798 32,653,502 +2,193,534 
ae a, a ee RES ite cee ee eak 1,161,272 —143,262 15,507,814 + 860,300 
Altoona Mirror 1,018,60 — 4 11,905,810 t 783,76 Heee Press... . seo cccen 1,103,536 —157,640 15,483,622 + 395,542 
ATLANTA *+Daily (tabloid) ...... 205,030 +205,030 1,554,196 +1,554,196 
Journal 1,330,742 +- 67,788 16,130,702 + 697,354 —- 
Constitution ............ 1,121,386 -+110,978 12, 042,464 -+1,197,868 Totals : ... 4,895,730 —341,670 65,199,134 -+5,003,572 
Georgian and American.. 581,840 —115,892 7,067,844 —1,034,516 + Started publica ition June 3, 1929. 
~ —— - -— FORT WORTH 
WOMIS: - cues due ea ducoees 3,033,968 i 62,8 874 35,2 241, 010 + 860,706 Star- Telegram sere s 972,034 — 14,882 11,217,192 -++ 421,680 
BALTIMORE *Record- relegr EER, ces:a-b 6.80 429,660 oxy 38,542 5,726,700 Ay 296,464 
Sun yo cn Sy 1,276,276 — 38,220 15,843,486 — 121,660 PMS tole OR era eee 661,472 se 69,930 6,495,018 — 673,402 
venti s RS Sraegiagageies 1,461,482 — 28,040 17,649,590 -+- 199,648 fess 2 ; 
vere Wccesutuona: 239,044 + 67,774  2,042°443 —— 589/280 Totals 2,063, ee “ 16,506 23,438,910 1,391,546 
te 16, +102,211 8,471,131 + 822,70 
ia see oe + 27725 «41777488 E142 ip Post Tribune ........... 912,333 — 74,566 11,045,690 + 13,761 
cee Pe ae ity GRAND RAPIDS 
TOSS ctr Be Bena erst 22 = 2 - 4,848 
Totals - 4,079,824 +131,450 48,184,138 + 453,940 Press .... vee 1,122,030 96,586 15,428,182 -- 134,84 
7+ Morning Americ: in discontinued April 1, 1928. *Herald 549,976 —165,564 _ 373, },094 150,976 
BIRMINGHAM J a are tre 1,672,006 —262,150 801,876 -- 285,824 
Age-Herald ........... 569,030 — 77,868 8,587,740 + 261,200 Se SES eT HARTFORD sta (oo 
News sate 1,500,268 — 26,586 17,393,922 — 185,374 COUPI. ilo one aas LAGE Sot. <=6TSB00 kde ies | tee was 
*Post 2... 0. 911,322 — 53,088 6,042,307 — 532,261 STUINES) nonttana antes TASSO06 “==t8990) hivccacs slaaelies 
Totals . 2,580,620 —157,542 32,183,569 — 456,435 DORALS 3 le. dcsistax arate eaters 2,603,127 —205,410 are i uae - 
BOSTON HOUSTON 
Herald-Traveler 1,603,527 + 44,538 17,876,596 -+2,007,850 CHIGHICLE scx ne scaninaonus 1,620,262 — 75,880 16,538,816 -+ 971,572 
SE. cnclasenmecuet ast 1,440,382 + 53,033 16,644,712 + 741,806 Post-Dispatch ¢¢.ciessc0. sas 1, 118 —143,752 14,019,810 -+ 319,620 
Post .........00e-+20++++ 1,347,883 + 7,947 14,729,102 -+1,206,389 WP EOSS. 5ci,ckoiavie oie 71, 482 — 49,000 7,728,598 — 11,050 
*Record iinet 129,355 — 11,032 1,636,537. + 9,365 - —--—- —————-  - - 
Amer. and “Sunday Adver 629,897 — 83,857 7,566,853 — 202,838 DGURES = - cess Papen 3,641 862 —268,632 38,287,224 +41, 280, Ww 
*Transcript , ae 679, 472 — 75,138 7,942,392 + 446,704 IN DL ANAPOLIS 
SUERTE —_——_  — - MINOWS!. canincunanwomarans 1,414,224 — 77,913 18,153,135 -+ 889,134 
‘cc re 5,830,516 — 64, 509 66,396,192 +4,209,276 SEAL pdt sateen hoe aes 1,065,744 — 73,107 12,600,561 -+ 728,642 
BRIDGEPORT PMMMOES: 3s. cz". cake So eS 598,050 + 41,124 6,889,926 -+-1, 144,764 
Telegrz 730,627 — 64,633 «6... eet ee ee az ay aE ER 
— erences 721-988 a 39,868 ee, | eee BOGS 6 sieges en ies ne m Fly ag ae ae ; 37,643,622 42, 762. 340 
Sunday Post ......... US2875 ——=-28909.cweees de saad ANSAS C MO. 
Times Star .......... +0 ae oi. nr a Journal-Post (E. & S.). 619,708 --156,600 7,881,522 — 975,970 
Sunday Herald ......... 113,486 + 2.323 ........ I peat TE. Me BP axes cess 1,740,210 -+ 23,282 20,257,280 -+1,471,932 
pacteey, “da ee 2 _ oT ae A A ee ar ae a 844,603 — 23,234 11,316,518 +1,146,215 
Totals 2 229,421 —104, 430 MSR -Guaatanattas Cos eee 
é a 2 2 PAT 
P - ope FF ALO a WOUANG 0 psi hececierenracpes ig S21 156,552, 39,455,320 +1,642,1 
NOULICL-EXPIESS 2.262220 920,317 —166,04? 11,597,489 -++ 451,655 Press Telegram ......... 1,187,144 — 16,023 13,162,611 -++ 637,385 
Times . . 949,980 —397,288 13,171,954 — 546,961 Sun ; 484,820 — 29,400 6,679,558 + 946,110 
MEMS ex ssixcancrennedns LJ OS YAN + eee UCU eee ee : nih Pitti : 
v ees Se ae ae a SAN Ne Rese eS Seat NOE TN iS Cae pera 1,671,964 — 45,42 19,842,16 1,583,495 
Totals 3, 220,688 —573, 950 41 921, 381 + 762,753 o Fg ge AD . ? ati 
; CAMDEN Times POT Oe ee eee 1,699,880 —145,026 22,340,752 —1,008,196 
GONPIET shi cd0es.i0 chan 813,678 —173,813 10,479,143 —1,003,487 ERATURE © x0: cies ares wears 1,573,012 —119,056 20,603,870 -+ 167,608 
BM. “sdanntasemlvcaneienioe 787,964 —224,661 10,965,434 — 944,705 MEDIC SE iodo carn ie ay 704,340 — 33,740 8,937,432 — 258,622 
_ SHISLANy oie ae coaaenies 1,237,922 — 38,920 16,114,672 -+ 243,138 
Totals -1,601,642 —398,474 21,444,577 —1,948,192 7 embeds 372,680 > 31,010 4,389,140 = tarde 
CEDAR RAPIDS WS) GERD) 6 ssc ees 313,166 25,382 3,849,104 582,61 
Gazette and Republican.. 747,432 72,454 8,670,564 892,713 — oT 
Sun. Gaz. and Republican 178,178 979 1,597,648 33,971 Totals .........0000 5 wena 76,234,970 — 466,018 
Totals 925,610 -+ 73,433 10,268,212 + 926,684 aot apa se eeeees arent — gh Pye ight 
BERR OSE ose 658:0.6:0.0.0 0 _— 4 u 
CHICAGO ie : ; Sear : 
*Daily News ........... 1,673,871 — 50,298 21,158,202 ++ 296,970 Ee eeert weno — am Seen + Fee 
BERNINA nchatemionawees 2,376,045 —274,536 31,907,811 1,395,699 ‘ 9 % 
—— Examiner ........ 1,021,665 —321,843 13,790,532 995,415 Mera lsetc ance tenner Sa cies 6 36,107,734 -+ 794,02 
UN Neca he xvaebbake 393,963 +393,963 1,699,326 +-1,699,326 cher tune 
*American ......-.-.-.-- 1,071,765 —217,236 14,558,133 + ° 28,644 Cc te ga ee ee Se ne ee 258,048 
*Post 499,554 + 31:866 $128.899 —- 641.04 sommercia WPCA, nis aes. —eeisse oan: Syste tetoree 14,319,368 — 258, 
cd to iarsuatbe aioe bum ; oe Aeon 1.439 + ha ce SaaS cree Reger trae cnn Pane 8,438,248 lige 0 
PPR RVE RISERS NES SAE ee Dee , ’ 29? 83975 POSS GEGUNAE. oc saugaimmer dierececds gibi wcacsicdase 8,862,711 — 21) 
BOHN 52s) uusanuenes 7,036,863 —758,478 90,451,260 +2,335,494 MOUS: aires rcamutieura rn ave eae an Ween 31,620,327 + 214,127 
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( In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


a ET the influence of the boy work for 
3 | you in the home. 

542 . 

196 Boys can be appealed to for their own 
572 immediate wants, for their influence at 
680 home today, in college tomorrow and finally 
404 e 

402 in the world at large. 

546 a a ps 7 = 

ie Advertising in BOYS’ LIFE reaches the 
88 boy in his own publication. Records and 


—— investigations show that 84 1/2 per cent of 


824 . 

- the subscribers are from average or better 
Gs than average homes. 

57 BOYS’ LIFE reaches an organized quality 
050 market for the advertiser of quality 
si products. 


an Boys’LIFE 


nc Published by Boy Scouts of America 


495 

pe 2 Park Avenue, New York 

*622 

"536 : 37 So. Wabash Ave. Lincoln Bldg. 
_— Chicago Los Angeles 
018 

a | ; 540 Old South Building 


Boston, Mass. 
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December. Yearly 
1929 Change 1929 Change 
over 1928 over 1928 
MIAMI ** 
Herald ..... Sesh OS RED > 72,633 8,305 735,235 -+ 35,684 
News ..... Vikas sees ee ee 47,572 3,698 509,461 -+- 75,830 
DMRS.  Jcaanabwassba ee 120,205 -+ 12,003 1,244,696 -+ 111,514 
* * Measurement in inches. 
MILWAUKEE 
Journal Spabedsebecasee SOS 3I0 => 20076 19,763,186 -+1,225,070 
DA. O\esseeanwsess 502,273 —110,990 6,394,903 — 577,275 
PEE. cs cu cs anes ewe 221,953 — 20,307 2,220,291 — 235,452 
fe: ee 727,075 -+ 24,383 8,400,760 -+ 63,770 
Totals poe hee eee weeee 2,946,677 — 76,938 36,779,140 -+- 476,113 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PP .54569S3500060s 1,215,442 + 69,769 15,021,836 1,092,190 
Journal OE re ry ea 1,187,485 — 3,774 14,763,731 570,757 
7 ERPS cr eae eeen es 613,295 + 36,841 7,039,765 484,744 
Totals ......e.e02+0++ 3,016,222 -+102,836 36,825,332 -+2,147,691 
NEW BEDFORD 
THORS scaen (an wees soees 656,591 172,739 6,728,562 2,262,735 
BORON, 5.560% %0ss0s00 438,709 18,848 4,985,328 325,257 
| eye 1,095,300 -+191,587 11,713,890 -+2,587,992 


(Sunday Standard 132,626.) 


Advertising Volume 
in 1929 and 1928 


Following is the record of magazine advertising by pub- 
lications for January and the year ended December 31, 
1929 and 1928, as compiled and classified by National 
Advertising Records. Handsome gains are shown in all 


groups. 
January Twelve Months 
(4) 
1930 1929 1929 1928 of 
Standard $ Cost $ Cost $ Cost $ Cost Change 
All Fiction Field *17,002 *14,218 *382,.974 473,289 —wioS 
American Mercury 9,385 12,507 189,403 *185,131 2.3 
Adiantic Monthly 27,231 *27,147 * 421,772 394,240 7.0 
Forum 13,909 *14,998 P2IP GAT nig wie ree 
Golden Book 16,696 * 19,639 *222 886 *194,475 14.6 
Harper's Magazine *30,044 *28,746 *417,361 374,115 11.6 
Review of Reviews rs 674 *50,764 *531,145 *356,968 48.8 
Scribner's 5,883 *17,941 * 254,420 223,597 13.8 
World’s Work ors * 62,894 *657,812 * 430,874 52.6 
Quality Three Col. *4,700 8,000 TEOO ea ied 
TOTAL 209,499 256,854 3,362,620 2,632,689 a IP | 
Flat 
American 277,268 226,912 5.364,032 5,398,700 — 6 
American Boy 27,659 *28,778 * 668,394 542,074 23.4 
American Legion 27,022 29,576 374,248 402,025 — 7.4 
Asia 7,995 11,055 208,620 229,253 — 9.0 
Bovs’ Life 13.178 *11.313 *316.064 *228.0450 38.6 
Child Life 7,027 12,086 201,998 218,331 — 7.5 
Classic 14,798 12,599 188,441 180,356 4.5 
College Humor 23293 23.594 353.907 338.678 4.5 
Cosmopolitan 208,228 181,384 4,611,374 4,155,926 10.9 
Elks’ 31,661 43,769 634,515 653,947 — 3.0 
Motion Picture 41,276 *27,848 *499 978 391,062 27.8 
Open Road *8,487 *3,809 *100,311% pes pete 
Parents’ 11,955 * 12,349 dC: ac rr vores 
Photoplay *57,294 *44 009 *961,240 811,226 18.5 
Physical Culture 41,280 47,022 507.204 526,591 — 3.7 
Red Book 68,527 61,367 1,213,340 1,309,570 —7.4 
Screenland *5,719 6,934 83,514 89,203 — 6.4 
Smart Set 20,284 20,160 355.127 gos cane es sect 
Sunset *13,439 *10,063 *172,499 193,696 —11.0 
True Confessions 9,436 10,979 150,981 159,308 — 5.2 
True Romances 35,103 *28,043 *439,406 Sebi 
True Story 182,732 *189,069 *3,790,506 *3, 297, 597 14.9 
TOTAL 1,133,571 1,042,718 21,460,610 19,125,583 12.3 
Women’s 
Delineator 334,172 *267,805 *5,402,022 *4,429,630 21.9 
Farmer’s Wife *63,795 52,136 1,003,825 977,977 2.6 
Good Housekeep’g 613,998 *524,288 12,298,200 *10,178,670 20.8 
Harper's Bazar 160,786 100,412 1,986,567 *1,627,414 22.1 
Holland’s 36,020 *39,518 *800,123 699,168 14.5 
Household *73,183 75,073 1,378,709 %1,177,410 17.0 
Ladies’ Home Jl. 1,065,196 867,085 16,306,651 16,603,340 — 1.8 
McCall’s 337,608 339,608 7,591,294 *7,235,488 4.9 
Modern Priscilla 37.011 39,520 810.088 835,274 — 3.1 


Decembe Yearly. 
1929 a 1929 Change 
over 1928 over 1928 


NEW ORLEANS 


—— PiCAVUNE. eves side 1,737,087 — 66,835 18,892,220 277,018 
ay stesaere sku atotarerare ere eS “Y 17,008 10,173,891 398,346 

. Pe er ree 849, 279 — 62,480 8,492,828 — 186,262 
*Tribune idaceeislnelwieis 500,341 — 65,871 5,975,455 — 162,815 
RBIS! e sidicecsG@inisiasa earns 4,080,765 —178,178 43,534,394 -+ 326,287 

NEW YORK 

Bronx Home News ..... 477,768 -+ 6,422 5,753,420 -+ 215,515 
PRICE OD. o's cies 'sess ee ness — 66,827 12,281,467 — 154,713 
Herald-Tribune — 56,028 20,909,745 1,270,632 
MINS Sissapains oars bie wees 2,620,803 —141,910 32,162,870 1,520,940 
MPEG. <éssisoie 0 4.0 e0isie's eters —159,996 13,625,187 — 513,954 
* Mirror ~_ ) — 8,175 2,607,645 594,632 
ews (Tabs). ciscwscicces 152,718 12,301,338 1,868,629 
* Eve. Graphic ate aGaxeare nas 58,921 3,894,584 811,755 
SEVe, JOUENAL. o.si60 cise — 14,390 14,502,609 468,394 
og a ee — 30,672 6,201,214 649,837 
oe, ec a + 10,883 10,247,818 307,609 
PANEER on siiieieatn levers tes cra cciaeteais —136,440 18,070,077 1,461,928 
*Eve. Telegram — 56,756 5,936,388 131,305 
Brooklyn Eagle —147,037. 17,849,172 — 738,436. 
Brooklyn Times — 26,670 5,649,171 -+- 83,433 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 382, 093 — 34,792 4,744,404 — 211,547 
MNES: nganleesawuauncnte 15,282,057 —650,749 186,737,109 -++-7,765,959 


Note: December figures for New York are taken from Advertising 
Records (Continued on page 180) 


Women’s—(Continued) 


578,394 650,832 
314,982 695,591 
*855,732 696,805 
6,508,390 6,565,910 
*3,764,332 3,025,273 


*9,400,049 8,666,529 
1,040,251 1,108,369 


70,049,609 65,173,680 


141,375 *96,131 
*1,137,558 *355,152 
*476,132 422,756 


*2,690,788 *2,152,841 
212,056 175,604 
6280476 sn? 029 
338,002 316,026 

*106,907 esta sete 

*1,234,447 960,680 

*2,768,515 2,437,161 
*61,559 42,307 

*1,907,944 1,313,994 

*2,107,050 *1,912,484 
195,592 188,805 

67,046 sets 
293,311 298,343 
203,940 224,115 

1,380,578 1,320,797 
821,278 689,935 
*232,376 344,820 
91,870 102,906 
*130,619 131,182 
208,020 183,964 

85,471 75,462 

*1 112,757 949,943 


Needlecraft 33,338 29,428 
People’s Home Jl. . Stas arn 
People’s Pop. Mon. 73, 1474 *77,819 
Pictorial Review  *299,068 345,380 
Vogue 225,195  *168,369 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 453,380  *372,959 
Woman's World 41,923 56,281 
TOTAL 3,848,147 3,355,681 
General and Class 
American Golfer 7,922 6,900 
American Home 61,746 *35,118 
Arts & Decorat'n 31,011 *27,165 
Better Homes 
& Gardens *155,395  *127,944 
Columbia 9,936 19, 562 
Country Life 12.138 #2, arf 
Field & Stream *12,714 11,925 
Golf Illustrated 5,961 *5,079 
House Beautiful 61,882 *57,447 
House & Garden 153,146 *127,881 
Mentor 4,845 *3,065 
Nation’s Business 135,640 *117,107 
Nat’! Geographic *130,389 *114,650 
Nat’! Sportsman 9,139 10,008 
Nature 3,609 2,860 
Normal Instructor 20,276 23,803 
Outdoor Life 6,808 8,786 
Pop. Mechanics 123,398 114,624 
Popular Science 55,664 62,694 
Radio News 19,186 *27,374 
Scientific American 7,194 4,194 
Science & Invention 10,566 *13,048 
Theatre 15,323 13,545 
Travel 8,249 4,298 
Vanity Fair 63,236 #46, 043 
TOTAL 1,955,373: 12,017,792 
Weeklies December 
1929 1928 
American Weekly 502,664 555,448 
Christian Herald 23,793 26,579 
Collier’s 579,103 411,307 
Forbes 49,529 47,883 
Judge 33,611 36,991 
Liberty 421,654 636,376 
Life : 61,045 75,532 
Literary Digest 523,488 638,135 
New Yorker saieits Ae 
Outlook 10,943 12,208 
Pathfinder 28,246 *30,867 
Sat. Eve. Post 3,490,076 3,744,260 
Spur 91,187 75,264 
Time 171,537 *91,487 
Town & Country 71,948 60,271 


18,685,567 15,197,437 


7,659,439 %6,221,280 
442,362 346,629 
*8 043,231 *4,590,235 
615,808  *538,883 
420,731 *324,520 
6,146,863 8,702,475 
792,993 760,699 
8,861,799 8,009,722 
1,929,964 1,476,496 
134,632 134,965 
*395,876 eames 
52,592,112 48,600,854 
779,292 723,396 
1,881,502 803,300 
628,846 528,173 


TOTAL 6,058,824 


6,442,608 


*Indicates rate change during the year. 
higher than actual revenue because of old. contracts still in force. 


91,325,450 81,761,627 


in Leading Magazines 
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1929 SETS A NEW HIGH MARK for ADVERTISING IN THE BOSTON POST 


VASLI 


Fourteen Million, Seven Hundred and Twenty Nine Thousand, One Hundred and Two Agate Linés 


This overshadowing volume of advertising 
was carried during the year of 1929 by 


he Boston Post 


A Gain ; 
of 1.206.339 — ee pine Record Year 
A eS 
Gan 2.252.330 


. lines over 1927 


and 1927 was Another Record Year for the Post 
For the Year 1929 
THE BOSTON POST 


rst 7, Q4A, BSG tne 


OF LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
A Gain of 454,281 Lines Over 1928 


For the Year 1929 
THE BOSTON POST 


rit 5,216,673 1 


OF NATIONAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


—including Automobile and Financial 


A Gain of 753,945 Lines Over 1928 


... Leadership in Responsive Circulation Gives Leadership in Advertising Groups... 
Below Is Total WEEK-DAY Display Lineage in Representative Groups for 1929 


Retail General Grocery and .. Drug Store Furniture and 
Stores National Food Products Products Household Radio Automobile 
Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 
Post 6,364,038 3,079,064 1,550,667 698,506 609,542 641,332 608,526 
Herald-Traveler 9,993,278 2,608,364 1,177,806 361,545 540,935 500,535 612,751 
Globe 5,948,202 2,254,098 1,301,278 366,825 273,361 366,431 556,310 
American 2,634,436 1,099,040 742,582 243,134 517,026 155,594 255,623 
Transcript 2,999,421 1,057,848 482,372 94,411 280,824 72,958 520,719 


From Figures Furnished by Boston Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau 


Latest A. B. C. Net Paid Circulation Averages 


328,972 |" 385,739 


R > Kelly-Smith Company —New York --Chicago—Philadelphia—Boston—Atlanta —Detroit 
epresentatives * R. J. Bidwell Company—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 
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“White Sales” in Paris are much more of an event than in New York. 

Printemps, Paris department store, uses a New York architectural 

text in its window display. Sheets, pillow cases and household white 
goods mount as modern towers of Manbattan. 


Grebe Establishes Merchandising 
Service for Radio Dealers 


To help solve retailer administration 
and merchandising problems, the 
Grebe Sales Company, Inc., New 
York, distributors for A. H. Grebe & 
Company, Inc., radio apparatus mak- 
ers, has organized a merchandising 
counsel service department, in charge 
of O. A. Gressing. 

This department—dealing with mer- 
chandising, buying, selling, advertis- 
ing, servicing, collecting, financing, 
organization, personnel, system, book- 
keeping, credits, demonstrating, over- 
stock, capital, banking and alterations 
—-is the outcome of a recent survey 
by H. T. Porter, president of Grebe 
Sales Company, of trade conditions in 
the retail radio market covering the 
New York metropolitan district. 

This efficiency division is dedicated to 
the sales expansion program of every 
dealer handling Grebe products, Mr. 
Porter states. “This department,’’ he 
said, ‘functions in an advisory capacity 
for the assistance of any authorized 
Grebe dealer who has any merchan- 
dising problem confronting him, 
whether it appertains to Grebe mer- 
chandise or the complete operation of 
his business. Upon application from 
the dealer, the department will call 
upon him and make a complete inves- 
tigation and summary of his business, 
and will then offer its advice and sug- 
gestions as to the best manner in 
which to overcome any merchandising 
obstacles that may be confronting the 
dealer.”’ 

Mr. Gressing has been general man- 
ager of the St. Louis Talking Machine 
Company, owned and controlled by 


the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
and has installed and managed Victor 
departments in all of the Aeolian 
branch stores in the United States. 


Chevrolet Sales Increase 


Chevrolet, from dealer reports of the first 
showing of the new car since January 4, 
represents sufficient acceptance to step up 
its sales for this month beyond that of a 
year ago, according to H. J. Klingler, vice- 
president and general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company. 
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Newspapers Added 
Four Million 
Readers in 1929 


Daily newspapers in the United States 
and Canada have gained 3,935,094 
readers during 1929, according to sta- 
tistics in the 1930 Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals, published by 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia. 
Thirty-five daily newspapers have en- 
tered the field in the past year, and 
the entire list brings the circulation to 
well over forty-four million. 

A total decrease of 350 in the number 
of publications is shown by the direc- 
tory, which lists 22,269. The decrease 
is largely due to mergers, and has 
merely resulted in strengthening weak- 
er publications, according to the pub- 
lishers. The largest decrease, 404 
was shown in the weekly field. 
Sixty-two years ago, the first annual 
newspaper directory listed only 5,411 
newspapers. In 1869, George P. 
Rowell, head of a small agency, when 
advertising had a less savory reputa- 
tion than it has today, felt the need 
for trustworthy data on newspapers, 
and gathered the material for the di- 
rectories until his death. In 1909, the 
directory was purchased by Ayer. 

The directory comes out in a new 
cover and with a new name this year. 
Its cover, which replaces the familiar 
reddish brown, is green, with the 
name imprinted in gold. The new 
name is the N. W. Ayer and Son’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Period- 
icals. 


ston i 


Another of Printemps’ “White Sale” windows done in the New York 
skyscraper manner, with funnels of ocean liners decorating the back- 
ground. 
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What the well-dressed 


These Fabrikoid- 
bound catalogs were 
executed in the bind- 
ery of Eugene C. 
Lewis, Inc., New 
York City. 


CATALOGS are wearin g 


S TYLE in catalog covers, you ask? Per- 
haps you haven’t observed the success of 
Fabrikoid-bound catalogs. Through sheer 
beauty alone, Fabrikoid has saved many a 
catalog from the dusty reaches of out-of-the- 
way shelves. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid is smart in appearance, 
lending itself to a legion of decora- 
tive effects. It’s durable, too... 
and washable and waterproof... 
and, well, name any virtue you 


REG.U. S. PAT, OFF. 


would require of your ideal catalog cover. 
You'll find it in Fabrikoid. 

Let us tell you more about Fabrikoid. We 
have a Design Department which is at. your 
service on any question concerning the mak- 
ing of your catalog cover. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, New Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FABRIKOITD 


MAKES COVERS SAY 


“ATTENTION!”’’ 
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Says Independent 
Grocer Sales Grow 


Faster Than Chain’s 


The assertion that independent grocers 
are regaining their sales volume in the 
stiff competitive fight waged in recent 
years against chain stores, was the key- 
note of the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, held this week at 
Chicago. 

All officers were re-elected for the 
coming year, with T. F. Branham as 
president. H. B. Finch, of Nash- 
Finch Company, Minneapolis; M. A. 
Newmark of Newmark Brothers, Los 
Angeles; and F. E. Brewer, Western 
Grocery Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, were newly elected to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Following are the points brought out 
by speakers, notably Carl W. Dipman, 
editor of the Progressive Grocer: For 
the first time since 1918, independent 
grocers showed sales gains equal to 
or greater than most chains; that of 
$21,000,000,000 total sales volume 
through all retail channels, chains ac- 
counted for $2,900,000,000; inde- 
pendents were credited with $7,000,- 
000,000; provision stores, $3,600,- 
000,000, and restaurants, bakeries, 
confectioneries, drug stores, etc., $7,- 
500,000,000. Mr. Dipman said he 
could find only 57,000 chain stores 
with an average volume of $53,000, 
while there are 80,000 independents 
with a similar volume to say nothing 
of hundreds of thousands with less. 
For every chain grocery store there is 
at least one independent with a larger 
volume—larger by $15,000 per store. 
Emphasis was laid on the value of the 
1930 Census of Distribution as a 
guide to wholesale grocers. 


Inness Brown Launches 
Two Tabloid Weeklies 


Street Traffic News and The Gasolme 
Retailer have recently been launched 
by the H. A. Inness Brown Company, 
New York, publishers of Taxi Week- 
ly. Mr. Brown is editor and pub- 
lisher of both new publications. 

Street Traffic, which is in tabloid form, 
has been announced as a “weekly pub- 
lication for executives in charge of 
street and highway management” and 
is said to be the only publication 
which gives national coverage of ideas 
and plans used by municipalities 
in meeting the traffic problem. 

Designed to give information to the 
320,000 retail gasoline stations in the 
United States, the Gasoline Retailer is 
also in tabloid form and a weekly. 
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Jordan Marsh Smashes 
Records in January Sale 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, re- 
cent unit of the Hahn department 
store chain, in its seventy-ninth birth- 
day sale, held from January 2 to Janu- 
ary 18, did a greater volume of busi- 
ness in that period than for the entire 
month a year ago. 

Some months ago a stock of merchan- 
dise was laid in in anticipation of the 
Anniversary Sale held in January. 
Despite pessimism due to the stock 
market crash, the first day’s sales 
proved to be the largest single day’s 
business ever done by Jordan Marsh, 
exceeding previous records by $50,- 
000. The second day was even 
greater and the third day greater than 
either of the previous two days. To 
celebrate this unusual business activity 
and to vouch for their confidence in 
New England business, Jordan Marsh 
ran a full-page advertisement announc- 
ing the increase in sales. 


Armstrong Cork 
Promotes Conybeare 


Samuel E. Conybeare, for many years 
with the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he has 
held various advertising and _ sales 
positions, more recently as advertising 
manager, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general manager of the cork divi- 
sion. 

Kenyon Stevenson, who has been with 
the advertising department for several 
years, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Conybeare. 

E, Cameron Hawley, also of the ad- 
vertising department has been trans- 
ferred to the cork division, as assistant 
general sales manager. 


Rate Complaint Dismissed 


The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed its complaint against the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
American Press Association, the Six Point 
League, the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, charging publishers 
and advertisers with maintaining a mini- 
mum rate of commission to be received by 
advertising agencies. 


Bromiley to Direct Sales 


Irving Bromiley has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of sales of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
New York, Kerwin H. Fulton, president, 
announced this week. 


Timothy W. LeQuatte has been appointed 
field supervisor for the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. Mr. LeQuatte was for- 
merly advertising director of the Meredith 
Publications and more recently publisher of 
Farm Life. 


Ep DEBES, at one time advertising man- 
ager for Sears, Roebuck & Company, and 
sales promotion manager for Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, and more 
recently advertising manager for J. R. 
Wood & Sons, Brooklyn, has joined 
Street & Finney, Inc., where he will di- 
rect the mail order and direct mail de- 
partments .... E. W. NELSON, formerly 
in charge of sales promotion and adver- 
tising to dealers for the Multibestos Com- 
pany, Walpole, Massachusetts, has _be- 
come affiliated with the Porter Corpora- 
tion, Boston agency, his duties there in- 
cluding layout, copy and general planning 
. . . . FRANK J. MOONEY is now on the 
copy staff of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit. He has been in charge 
of the Gardner and Moon accounts with 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, and for several years was ad- 
vertising manager and later sales manager 
for the Hupp Motor Car Corporation. 
. . . . Louris ROULEAU has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of Boston. Mr. Rouleau was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Penn Metal 
Company, and later conducted his own 
agency in New York . . . . GEORGE A. 
McComas and FRANK E. Cui1zzini, for 
several years with the Robert E. Ramsey 
Organization, sales promotion counselors 
of New York, have been appointed vice- 
presidents. Mr. McComas was at one time 
with James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., and Mr. Chizzini with the Public 
Service Cup Company. . . Jacos 
WICHERT has joined the Kenyon Company, 
Boston. He was, for many years, adver- 
tising manager of Mellin’s Food Company. 
.. . DON Baker, for the past three years 
art director of the Hazard Advertising. 
Corporation, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company. . MARSHALL 
HOUGH is now an account executive with 
the H. B. Humphrey Company,. Boston 
agency. He had been advertising direc- 
tor of the Kahn Tailoring Company, In- 
dianapolis, and secretary manager of the 
Indianapolis Trade Bureau. . . . A. B. 
SWALLOW, who, for a number of years, 
has been a director of Carl Percy, Inc., 
New York, window display advertising, 
has been elected treasurer. on, i 
LEON KELLEY has been elected secretary 
of Fishler, Farnsworth & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. A special- 
ist in the aircraft field, Mr. Kelley will 
also be copy chief. FRANK W. FARNS- 
WORTH has withdrawn from the staff. 
. . . » GEORGE CARLTON ADAMS has joined 
the new business department of Albert 
Frank & Company, Boston. He had beer 
connected for several years with the ad- 
vertising and merchandising departments of 
L. P. Hollander & Company there. .. . 
Epcar H. RuSsELL, at one time with EI- 
liott-Fisher and with Marconiphone, Ltd., 
and E. S. BLANCco, formerly with the Lon- 
don office of Hermetica, S. A., Lausanne, 
Switzerland, have been appointed respec- 
tively, advertising representative in the 
London and Paris offices of the Christian 
Science Monitor... . ALExis G. GRAAM, 
an account executive with the Whitman 
Advertisers Service, has joined the staff of 
The Antiquarian magazine. 
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"New Yorkers would never see 
the sights of their city if visitors 
didn't come to town and show 
them around,” said Knickerbock- 
er, Jr. recently in LIFE. He knows. 
He sees Manhattan's daily influx of 
135,000 who come for “purposes 
of buying and recreation”.* He 
sees these 
nearly-a-mil- 
lion visitors 
each week 
spending 


their money. 


He knows the 
spending vogues of the shops on 
the Avenue, the hotels for dining, 
for stopping, for tea-dancing. 
Broadway and the supper clubs 
from Harlem to the Village are 


\} 
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This Enjoyment o 


LIFE 


*Figuresby Merchants’ Association of New York 
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He is the Statis- 
tician of the Dinner Check. 
Thanks to Mrs. Pep, to Knicker- 
bocker, Jr., to Ralph Barton on 
the theatre, and to the LIFE 
Theatre Ticket Service which buys 


on his beat. 


these visitors seats without charge, 
LIFE readers come to New York 
thoroughly informed about what 
to do all around the clock. They 


are here to 


to see it 


right, cost 
what it may. LIFE readers come, 
leaving their purse strings behind 
them. This special Manhattan- 
wise flavor is what the local ad- 


vertiser buys in LIFE. 
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home to 10,000 


people a day 


B O $ T O N 
B UF ‘FA LO 
DETROIT 
$T. LOU TI § 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YOR K 


The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a 
scale as this could show such endur- 
ance, and growth, unless it were 
making good in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room —a_ morning 
paper under the door every morning 
—circulating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked 
library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with their 
foods, and their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, helpful 
service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
TATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO $T. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

| Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Sardine Packers to Cooperate 
on $550,000 Campaign 


COOPERATIVE advertising 

campaign to make sardines an 

item in the nation’s diet is 

being formulated by the At- 
lantic Sardine Packers’ Association, 
which plans to spend approximately 
$150,000 in advertising efforts to move 
the remainder of the 1929 pack and 
$400,000 for the whole of next sea- 
son’s pack, it was announced, follow- 
ing a recent meeting in Eastport, 
Maine. 

The campaign, plans for which are 
being made by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York, will cover 
general magazines, newspapers, out- 
door and other media. 

The desirability, economy and con- 
venience of sardines will be stressed 
in the campaign, which will be main- 
ly along educational lines. Con- 
sumers will be shown new ways of 
preparing sardines and new combina- 
tions for their use. 

The campaign comes as a result of 
agitation brought about two years ago, 
when a tentative plan was made for 
educating the consumer. Other prob- 
lems in the industry, which has been 
sorely beset by price-cutting, however, 
overwhelmed the campaign in impor- 
tance and it was not until recently that 
plans were finally agreed upon. 

Other moves for the benefit of the 
industry are being planned by the as- 
sociation, which embraces most of the 
large packers of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Chief among these is an improved 
trade practice, now before the Federal 
Trade Commission for approval. 
Members will also work toward bet- 
tering inspection in the industry. 

With these three objectives the 
packers will seek to put their industry 
on a firmer basis as to production, 
quality and merchandising. 

The campaign will be financed by a 
levy of ten cents a case on the entire 
output of the members. An equivalent 
contribution is being made by the 
American Can Company, which will 
underwrite half of the cost. 

While plans at this time are being 
made for the 1930 program, it is 
probable that the educational cam- 
paign will extend over a period of 
several years and that the sardine 
packers will join those trade associa- 
tions which have in recent years be- 
come permanent magazine and news- 
paper advertisers. 

A step forward in the price-cutting 
problem was taken at the recent meet- 
ing, when I. M. Bangs, Bay Shore 
Sardine Company, announced an ad- 


vance in prices for his company. A 
fifteen-cent rise on all grades and sizes 
was effective January 15, following a 
raise to $3.75 a case in December. 
These prices were accepted as stand- 
ard by the association. 


Stout Air Services 
Names Officers 


F. B. Rentschler, New York, was 
named chairman of the board of Stout 
Air Services, Inc., operating lines be- 
tween Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, 
at a board meeting early this week. 
Mr. Rentschler is president of the 
United Air Craft and Transport Com- 
pany, of which the Stout organization 
is a subsidiary. 

Other officers elected are: William 
B. Stout, president; William B. Mayo, 
vice-president; Stanley E. Knauss, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and Donald J. Rogers, secretary. The 
new board includes Charles T. Bush 
of Detroit, Mr. Stout, Mr. Mayo and 
Mr. Knauss. 


Douglass Starts Western 
Jobbing Service 


A jobbing service for smokers’ acces- 
sories, covering eleven Western states, 
has been formed by Earl S. Douglass, 
president of the Douglass Company, 
San Francisco, manufacturers of 
lighters. 

The territory covered by the new sales 
agency is from Denver westward. 
Specialty salesmen, from offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, will travel 
the area, in which the Douglass agency 
has exclusive distribution of a number 
of well-known lines, such as Rumidor, 
Oppenheimer pipes and Scroll-Art ash 
stands. 


A Correction 


The new six-lamp carton, without top of 
bottom, recently adopted by the General 
Electric Company and reproduced in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for January 4, was that of 
the National Works division. Space did 
not permit us to publish photographs of 
both lamp cartons put into use, the second 
being that of the Edison Lamp division, 
which differs only in the advertising ma- 
terial printed on its four sides. 


Lyons Now Vice-President 


R. W. Lyons, formerly executive secretaty 
of the National Chain Store Association, 
was appointed executive vice-president at 
a meeting of the executive committee hel 
last week. 
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Why Greater Bulk? 


Bulk is one of the most desirable character- 
istics in high grade coated papers. 


In a paper of greater bulk you will find 
that Strength and Opacity, other im- 
portant characteristics, are proportionately 
increased. Printing results are improved 
through greater resiliency and cushion 
in the sheet. 


MEAD ENAMELINE is Bulky. It is 
fundamentally made so. Produced by a 
new process, it is a recent scientific de 
velopment and the first real change in 
thirty-five years of coated paper 
manufacture. 


We have yet to find a single coated paper 
within the competing price range to equal 


ENAMELINE in Bulk. 


MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DAYTON 
111 W. Washington Street 230 Park Avenue Callahan Bank Building 


MEAD PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


re 
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December: Yearly 
1929 Change 1929 Change 
over 1928 over 1928 
NEWARK *?* 
PROWR -) auitbacaanneessn 1,555,559 —175,260 21,078,570 -+ 427,789 
**No other figures available for Newark. 
OAKLAND 
OS Re rr eres 1,546,202 — 42,616 18,282,656 -+ 97,748 
*Post-Inquirer ......... 911,890 -+ 12,250 10,495,282 -+ 514,066 
MONEE GnicuaveuwWeicnwewes 2,458,092 — 30,366 28,777,938 -+ 611,814 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
2 es rerio 988,756 Banoy 0 aeNwas) 60 acw a WT 
PES i aeunnesaseen sed 801,313 Bay edbicwtses: eaniatasarcne 
EY eae SIR D490 SiewweeSe 8 eh eamieless 
SORE 0 oudueswiaceees 2PBOG6GIS. — APVGOG  akaiusas s6050560 
OMAHA 
World-Herald .......... 1,081,353 -+ 25,403 13,764,618 +1,203,081 
EOENOWE. ccwe sow seen's 631,652 — 41,524 7,665,809 — 858,735 
BEE x ckeiuh kes teas 1,713,005 — 16,121 21,430,427 + 344,346 
PEORIA 
net (3 1,149,814 — 41,384 12,720,009 1,101,893 
ranscript (6 days) ..... 651,723 -+110,013 7,782,241 1,633,556 
Oe AL SS ee 1,024,433 — 39,277 11,784,199 -++ 549,104 
AENGIS) Sohne be Sen SROs 2,825,972 + 29,352 32,286,449 -+3,284,553 
PHILADELPHIA 
Er A ea se aeins ae 1,440,850 — 82,760 18,488,202 — 280,153 
Ce ere 730,145 — 57,727 8,660,076 -+ 182,769 
LOS Re mee 1,027,594 — 78,608 12,982,837 — 361,511 
Piive, TARE ocenccsscis 944,072 —125,851 12,788,149 — 414,628 
PAPO 5 sas waniesaaaas 1,622,750 115,166 20,799,428 1,538,802 
PIMOS oss buleas bhae > 600,850 47,180 6,225,755 468,590 
RIP oie, ics rciche acm cicero Ie 166,470 166,470 
UC ers 6,366,261 —182,600 79,944,447 + 967,399 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
ee i 994,116 — 83,364 12,459,199 673,697 
ee re macrer Te 931,344 51,809 10,650,116 180,231 
PE Ns wuk so Sees eee 413,426 56,872 4,685,892 153,383 
AORETAI. | cp cdnsws b ostis 603,573 8,162 6,636,411 -+ 42,832 
Metals) A sweusseies so 2,942,459 -+ 33,479 34,431,618 1,050,143 
PROVIDENCE 
SNL: sick sate aels 957,307 — 19,071 10,615,711 248,602 
PPE Gs osacaeecaeee 1,330,496 -+ 19,123 15,719,973 1,178,507 
le Se ree re 70,886 —183,484 2,849,243 — 233,663 
PEIMOWS: a swineewia neers 445,115 17,798 4,662,628 -+ 175,603 
Sunday News-Tribune 47,055 3,924 479,490 — _ 81,768 
MUMOIG, o.siscnbe seen 2,850,859 —161,710 34,326,645 -+1,287,281 


*Providence News and Evening Tribune merged December 11, 1929. 
Above figures for Tribune represent 10 days in December. Figures for 
News include both 10 days of the News individually and 21 days of the 
News-Tribune. 

*+Providence News and Evening Tribune merged December 11, 1929. 


RICHMOND 
News-Leader ........... 1,026,564 34,174 12,136,670 426,608 
TAMES-DIGDACH..o.6.6:0:5:06 1,063,692 54,810 11,210,826 696,742 
PRE a KeLGsaceeen sas 2,090,256 -+ 88,984 23,347,496 —+1,123,350 
ROCHESTER 
Journal American ...... 1,029,553 — 7,328 11,643,198 -+1,035,200 
*Tames TRION «os kscsass 1,203,251 -+ 15,579 14,435,211 -+1,189,313 
Dem. & Chronicle ....... 1,262,992 —i10,902 14,920,098 — 565,083 
WORMS: dawn es ces aeicwies 3,598,447 —102,651 40,998,507 +2,659,430 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-DispatCh 6. cckesss 1,956,360 —139,440 23,652,160 -+2,156,280 
Globe-Democrat ........ 1,041,600 —221,400 13,959,300 — 93,600 
SO suka eoaiens suas 670,200 — 600 7,782,900 — 76,500 
SE Peer rere ee 393,600 — 46,500 4,268,400 -+ 174,600 
NE er ig ont ag 4,061,760 —407,940 49,662,760 -+2,160,780 
ST. PAUL 
PeMRNNE S|: Sone wlan wee 819,504 64,176 10,565,296 -+ 568,316 
MME \eiéioa ee -s:banipseee 911,848 1,540 11,413,304 -+ 822,976 
EES. Sins ane kebooes 718,844 33,110 8,480,822 — 196,000 
Geers: iwawak ae ewes 2,450,196 + 98,826 30,459,422 +41,195,292 
SALT LAKE CITY 
RN eS ionic ernie cere 1,031,324 — 61,558 13,077,820 850,262 
I, 6s wines see s-e 647,416 — 96,950 6,302,562 124,614 
oe RE ear ere seer 641,494 -+127,890 6,031,046 677,656 
20 re 2,320,234 — 30,618 25,411,428 +1,652,532 
SAN ANTONIO 
**Express-News ....... 1,842,617 —157,538 23,413,288 -+-1,560,631 
eS rR errr 911,717 — 90,813 11,488,006 + 374,666 
Totals 2,754,334 —248,351 34,901,294 -+1,935,297 


**This combination includes the Morning Express, Sunday Express and 
Evening News. (Light—six-day evening and Sunday.) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OES Sc | el ee ep e 957,544 — 69,986 12,278,098 + 939,274 
SRI, 5 56 sensi a leick 1,488,557 30,776 18,564,255 1,358,327 
7Call-Bulletin ......... 836,024 83,328 10,090,010 1,335,614 
PRIOR av at oon nexus 789,754 200,886 8,216,376 -+ 929,796 
MOIS cccussenwienee's 4,071,879 +245,004 49,148,739 -+4,563,011 
;Bulletin and Call merged August 28, 1929. 
SCRANTON 
6 Se ee 1,052,814 — 96,208 12,744,711 — 99,540 
CRENIDUCEN ks 5.065000 635,383 —143,241 6,980,176 — 985,152 
PONE Soa tahinaweesseene 433,629 — 58,247 4,804,226 -+ 175,386 
BRAS: succussnccosben 2,121,826 —297,696 24,529,113 — 909,307 
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Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-One Cities 


(Continued from page 172) 


——December Yearly 
1929 Change 1929 Change 
over 1928 Over 1928 
SEATTLE 
VO SR ahonoaosenogccs 1,462,969 -++ 54,170 17,658,910 + 553,134 
POSTIBUCMIS., ik cikcssace eer 883,338 — 41,859 11,356,999 — 138,090 
MOLAL .  eareiess nie averse acinar 614,013 + 78,187 7,070,924 -++ 744,737 
FUR, BROOD sacccas sess Raakemee Sheena ~sraae wand — 68,264 
POUANG: |. a cis aceiacclat tants 2,960,320 -+ 90,498 36,086,833 -+1,091,517 
Un. Record suspended publication February, 1928. 
SOUTH BEND 
WTIOBRG iis. is w ereeh na eocs 937-86) =—— 19.057 8 s8eeenre <6dsreeie 
Dlews “DMS: séckiccaarnss DOG.992 = GISTt Aneeases  surecarer 
ROME wecancasesonee BAA OO IG AI6 sSeeee wadeasee 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
Repub., News & Union .. 1,385,650 ++ 15,806 «ss. eee ee eee 
SPOKANE 
(For entire city) ........ 2j995,475. 107,400 kbetheee Saaderere 
TAMPA 
MIDUNE acces ckwdicewaws 677,376 — 48,328 677,376 
yl a ee 544,684 — 44,184 544,684 
GUNS ansiesiassoan eines 1,222,060 — 92,512 1,220,060 
TOLEDO 
RRO ov idesininweses cwaitasts R5423.509 874657 sks eins 
PMOWS CEICEs caaiaisseneve ivecerelens 692,420 —118,760 _—......... 
MAES. Bocconi age t renee 284,340 — 36,904 _............ 
Sunday Times: ...5<66.. 443,926 — 49,826 _......... 
MOINS. ahencawsananes DAIRY ABO IAT netaceccns © cchexsais 
TOPEKA 
Deby Capital ocscinsiescs 746,604 — 55,785 8,823,332 -+ 374,703 
State Journal. «occ ccesves 517,440 -++ 75,682 5,227,663 — 26,220 
orale strc Soe 1,264,044 + 19,897 14,050,995 + 348,483 
TRENTON 
(aS (Sco ee SO5709 —=2SAD’dasaeens aw ewes 
Sunday Times Adv. ..... 168,686. 27,010. severe 
PGING,  giwisigatstc wwe Q7A,SI0. =~ 4LO90 - ksceseee eoensade 
TULSA 
i ll a re 1,102,893 — 49,979 11,832,730 -++ 568,762 
WE Soclccek us sunairs we. 1,231,931 + 40,738 13,255,337 1,379,517 
BOTAN oe erases ececoeene ens 2,334,824 — 35,759 25,088,067 -+1,948,279 
WASHINGTON 
DEE ceaiccac else Sieeiareoe 2,304,516 —146,243 26,621,881 — 329,506 
ESE sakes encore Aare, arenes ace 734,540 — 50,926 8,851,919 53,847 
PEVE. FUMES: o.0cree-evcieve sels 731,495 115,546 7,730,431 831,438 
RE OR eee etre 569,919 95,052 5,876,159 482,171 
EVE: THOWS: <ariiccaawswvr 207,959 — 6,431 2,709,579 215,926 
OS ore aratiorweetew ons 4,548,429 + 6,998 51,789,969 -+-1,253,876 
WILKES-BARRE 
Times-Leader .......00- 1,088,080 — 7,862 12,064,178 — 134,932 
WORCESTER 
CICRTAM, © a.vcislenscaea ees 973,948 — 20,454 11,933,040 743,449 
Sazee each arccinesosws 754,779 + 14,732 9,643,256 749,980 
MEGiAlG) cou seniowiewis 1,728,727 — 5,722 21,576,296 -+1,493,429 


*No Sunday edition. 
‘ Note—No figures received at this office where space is left for yearly 
ineage. 


Significant News 


(Continued from page 149) 


of the last six months of 1929 was lower than in 1928, 
showed a distinctly rising tendency in the first three weeks 
of 1930. 


@ e@ e American industry's readiness to adapt itself to 
swift changes, illustrated by the sudden passing of the 
silent in favor of the talking movie, is brought into high 
relief by the contrasting plight of the French producers, 
as described by the Department of Commerce motion pic- 
ture trade commissioner, now in Europe. He finds that 
of 117 French cinemas wired for sound at the end of the 
year no less than ninety-two were made by American com- 
panies, and that while the relatively few talking movies 
were doing capacity business, the small houses are too 
poor to pay for the new equipment. 


@ @ ©The glut in dairy products, particularly butter, 
which is causing a serious slump in prices, has induced the 
Farm Board to issue a special warning to farmers. They 
are advised to consume as much of their own butter as 
possible and to slaughter low-producing cows for meat. 
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M AN AGEMEN 


Business movies make the same 
successful presentation of his line 
that he would give if he called 
on every prospect with his men. 


~ 


You, too, can aid your men by proxy 
... have time to create new merchan- 
dising ideas... increase your sales. 


AST year this sales manager spent 
many a wide-eyed night in “low- 
ers,” many a nerve-wracked day with 
prospects... helping his men present 
their line successfully to hard-to-sell 
buyers. 


Now, he sleeps soundly in his own 
bed; works quietly in his office on 
money-making plans for the future. . . 
yet helps his men sell more dealers 
than ever before. How? 

Several months ago he called in a 
producer of business movies. Working 
together, they soon converted the sales 
manager’s own successful presentation 
of the line into afilm. A duplicate of 
this film and a convenient portable pro- 
jector were sent to each salesman. Im- 
mediately, sales shot up. 

_ The movie not only won the atten- 
tion of each prospect, but also showed 
him dramatically the reason for buying. 

That’ s the tremendous power of Cine- 
Selling. It familiarizes the prospect with 
every detail and gets him warmed up in a 


The Eastman 


lhis sales manager travels with 50 men 
... yet seldom leaves his office 


Sew minutes, thus giving your salesman 
plenty of time to close the sale. 


TO SALES EXECUTIVES: 


Skilled Specialists Produce Picture 
Stories of Any Product 


Experienced producers (names on re- 
quest) now specialize in making films 
for Cine-Selling. They transform your 
data into an interesting and convinc- 
ing film. Then, with the Business Koda- 
scope, your salesman stages the movie 
presentation right on the prospect’ s desk. 


This ingenious projector shows bril- 
liantly clear pictures on its built-in 
screen. Your man pulls down no shades 
and moves no furniture. He’s ready 
one minute after entering the office. 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. films 
(usually reduced from 35 mm. origi- 
nals) and shows a bright, clear picture 
to one person ortoagroup. Embodies 
every feature that the salesman wants. 
Yet the price is but $90. 

Let us send you complete details 
about this latest device and what motion 
pictures can do for your sales. Mail 
the coupon today. 


SEND COUPON FOR FACTS 
ABOUT CINE-SELLING 
If you have— 
A merchandising program to present; 
A service to offer; 


A product that can’t be demonstrated 
in an office; 


A mechanism with hidden merits; 
A statistical story; 
Distributors to instruct; 


Or anything to sell that requires an ex- 
planation as to its appearance, con- 
struction or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me, ‘‘ The New Way to Greater 
Profits — Ciné-Selling.”’ 


BUSINESS KODASCOPE 
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Of interest to 
manufacturers 
with a western 
distribution 


problem— 


Tobacco, art, gift, drug 
and department store lines 


The Douglass Company, 
in addition to its na- 
tional business on Doug- 
lass Lighters, is in a 
position to act as broker 
or exclusive jobber in 
the eleven western states 
for a limited number of 
reputable products. The 
company is amply fi- 
nanced, has an entree to 
the trade through well- 
known lines already rep- 
resented and is_thor- 
oughly equipped to do 
a complete job in its 
market. 


Inquiries should be di- 
rected to the San Fran- 
cisco office. 


The Douglass 
Company 


278 Post St. 


San Francisco 


6th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


What 150 Magazine Advertisers 
Spent in 1929 and 1928 


(Continued from page 168) 


HOUSE FURNITURE AND 
FURNISHINGS (Continued) 


DSUBMONS COs. 6 sci )6%Gs6.50% 94585000 asieiscns 
SIMMONS GO; s:6-5:6.5:0:55.5 821,316 827,613 
Berkey & Gay Furn. Co. 118,770 87,400 
Goana Rapids Uphol. Co. 3,750 3,730 

Singer Sewing Mach. Co. .. 264,155 $21,537 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


Elgin National Watch Co. . 411,125 359,350 
International Silver Co. .... 817,590 731,100 
Oneida Community Ltd. ... 462,550 421,900 
Western Clock Co. ..0:s0 442,595 381,045 


LUBRICANTS & PETROLEUM PROD- 


UCTS 
General Motors Corp. (See Automotive Industry) 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. .... 592,740 360,572 
Standard Oil Companies 553,155 607,694 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Goods) 

Nujol Laboratories. 
Goods 

Stanco, Inc. 


(See Drugs and Toilet 
(See Drugs and Toilet 
(See Drugs and Toilet Goods) 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 3,550 5,400 
Stand. Oil Co. of N. Y. 67,200 83,200 
Texas COMPAAY 2.06. 6000% 708,405 602,800 
Vecuum OM 0: 66.5. cota 802,242 769,750 
MACHINERY AND MECHANICAL 
SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co. ...... 2,452,853 1,933,256 
General Electric Co. ....2,171,378 1,697,131 


Edison Elec. Appliance Co. 

niture and Furnishings) 

General Motors Corp. (See also Automotive 
Industry) 


(See House Fur- 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 76,334 64,890 
New Departure Mfg. Co.. 263,863 21,254 

Int. Harvester Co. of Amer- 

MR ROG..  cieanaueieaaee 265,600 232,800 
Phil. Storage Battery ..... 263,530 99,140 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. . 426,900 sisters 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 367,900 371,350 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 59,000 ...... 

Western Electric Co. ...... 440,601 199,386 
Western Electric Co. .... 47,524 70,847 
Elec. Research Prod. Corp. 145,580 _......... 

Graybar Electric Co. ...... 247,497 128,539 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
KGOTRD SING os 5 0:0.0:0.9.0:50:019 0: 302,745 239,209 

Remington Rand Bus. Service 
RS eee 597,934 328,654 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc... 320,090 266,650 

L. C. Smith & Corona Type., 

BEG) 4ccnasnsan oss wsnaees 251,618 212,614 
L. C. Smith & Corona 
ayes, (ERE. sno siccaters 244,368 182,364 
Portable Adding Machine 
COIN bie es 54 eae 7,250 30,250 
PAINTS AND HARDWARE 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 

Oe, eee 613,867 623,873 
_——- all subsidiaries) 

Sherwin-Williams Co. ..... “pine, - > jill ee cor 
Sherwin-Williams Co..... 169,900 275,750 
Acme White Lead & Color 

i OER ee 19,585 109,500 

Detroit White Lead Works 238,100 264,425 

Valentne 6. GO... svsccscwe 278,206 501,600 

J.. Be Williams ‘Co.......0.5 6+: 266,242 249,209 


RADIO, PHONOGRAPHS & MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. .... 335,720 379,150 
Crosley Radio Corp. ...... 295,916 198,626 
Crosley Radio Corp. 227,720 167,339 
PANG AG COD. 5 ba.0.s.00 60s 68,196 31,287 
General Motors Corp. (See also Automotive 
Industry) 

Day Fan Electric Co. .... (“USj667  —nvvees 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. ...... 470,930 3,075 
Radio Victor Corp. ...... 15584446) sve nss 
Steinway & Sons .......... 273,550 230,000 


SCHOOLS, CAMPS & CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES 


Int. Correspondence Schools 298,562 296,650 
fat, Gor SChOONS: 6.00 5:6:- 240,830 227,713 
Woman's Institute ...... 57,732 68,937 
SOAPS AND HOUSEKEEPERS’ SUP- 

PLIES 

Assn. of American Soap & 

Glycerine Products ...... 385,267 335,661 
Cleanliness Institute ..... «00+. 1,800 

oneness GO. 6 cissiacdwcics 521,030 510,700 

RUE? 6.5 a isuhiccle'e'e-scae ct 654,450 631,820 

S. C. Johnson & Son 399,175 526,307 


Lever Bros. (Co. assis scccc cds 212,231 865,173 
Procter & Gamble Co. ....4,127,230 3,849,779 
SHOES, SHOE FURNISHINGS, 


TRUNKS AND BAGS 


SOY SMOG (GO. ois aes so0.5.0 377,100 443,170 
Selpy Shoe G0. 66 scccns 301,607 375,620 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 75,500 67,550 

SPORTING GOODS 
Eastman Kodak Co. ...... 601,750 553,269 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
cellaneous) 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


STATIONERY AND BOOKS 


(See also Mis- 


787.070 894,045 


Pasker Pen Co... 6 6:05-6:05. 29,880 356,700 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. .. 392,719 420,420 
TOBACCO 
American Tobacco Co. .... 900,646 871,585 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. . 292,959 136,725 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
RB DEIY fois cies essis:n discern ee 77,809 


Larus & Bros. Co. 


Liggett & Myers Tob. Co...1,378,718 
PR, Lornlata 6° Co, os:0-60: 403,425 325,433 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co...1,031,432 794,425 


TRAVEL AND AMUSEMENT 
All Year Club of Southern 


OTIC IER isis dee tialsa ssc 282,980 279,025 
Paramount-Famous Lasky.... 

SaeNRRD. | -c sra losin cease e's 285,422 257,865 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 255,080 215,470 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. & Assoc. ; 
of RRR ier mac crra mnie. 951,229 567,949 
Laundryowners Nat. Assn 286,800 548,700 
Montgomery Ward & Co. .. 450,251 238,864 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
OTC nT Crt 868,595 1,007,095 

Carbide & Carbon Chem 
81,025 78,550 


(See Sporting Goods) 


orp. 
Nat. Carbon Co., Inc. ( 
(See Automotive In- 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
dustries) 

Union Carbide & Carbon ‘is 

ee Ss OF ae 


500 
548,490 


Box Manufacturers Combine 


Nine box manufacturing firms—the Globe 
Box Company, of Lima; Leschley-Myer 
Cigar Box Company, Philadelphia and 
Hanover, Pennsylvania; Wadsworth-Camp- 
bell Box Company, Detroit and Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky; Wiedman-St. Louis Cigar 
Box Company, St. Louis; Bastian Cigar 
Box Company, Geise Cigar Box Company 
and the Samuel W. Frost Company, of 
Cincinnati; Chicago Box Company and the 
H. C. Henschel Company, of Chicago— 
with a combined output of 25,000,000 cigar 
boxes annually—have merged into 
Autocraft Box Corporation of Delaware. 
Harry W. Buckley is president of the new 
combine and Fred W. Cook vice-president 
and chairman. 


Hartson Directs Comet Sales 


J. T. Hartson, formerly sales manager of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, has 
been appointed to direct the sales of the 
Comet Engine Corporation, a division ot 
Air Investors, Inc. Mr. Hartson, previous 
to joining the Wright corporation, was 
secretary of the Boeing Airplane Company 
at Seattle. 


New Monthly Makes Debut 


Product Engineering, a monthly magazine 
devoted to engineers and executives tt 
sponsible for product creation, design an 
improvement, will be issued next Tuesday 
by the McGraw-Hill Publications, - 
editor, 


York. Kenneth H. Condit is 
George S. Brady managing editor. 
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PS en Be ase 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brecken- 
ridge, Pennsylvania, to Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York City. 
National magazines and business papers. 


REMINGTON-RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC., 
Buffalo, entire advertising account, with 
the exception of trade paper advertising, to 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York. 
Addison Vars, Inc., continues to handle the 
trade paper account. 


ViscoO-METER CORPORATION, Buffalo, auto- 
motive accessories; MIDLAND ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION, Wabash, Indiana; and 
LOCKTITE COMPANY, INc., Gloversville, 
New York, tobacco pouches, to the J. Jay 
Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., Buffalo. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY, New York 
City, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., of that city. 


VirA GLASS CORPORATION, New York 
City, to Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
there. 


Du Pont Morors, INc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, to McCready-Parks, Inc., New 
York City. Newspapers, national maga- 
zines, export trade papers and special pro- 
grams. 


Spic LABORATORIES, INC., Chicago, Spic 
deodorant powder, to the McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company there. Newspapers and 
magazines. 


SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, New York, 
tubber goods, export advertising account to 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., of that 
city. 


FLOWER City SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Rochester, New York, monkey links and 
Elcaro Mystic cloth, to Addison Vars, Inc., 
there. Trade and consumer publications. 


GOTTFRIED KRUEGER BREWING COMPANY, 
Newark, New Jersey, Krueger's Special 
(cereal beverage) and other products, to 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York City. Newspapers in Newark area. 


HarPrr BrusH Works, Fairfield, Iowa, 
and CLEANERS APPLIANCE COMPANY, Des 
Moines—No-Odor hat cleaning machine 
and E. Z. pleat presser, to Cole's, Inc., of 
Des Moines. Newspapers and_ national 
magazines for the former; business papers 
and direct mail for the latter. 


FRANK Hotton & Company, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, band instruments; JOHANSON 
WaTER HEATER CoMPANY, submerged and 
indirect type water heaters, and MIDLAND 
Press, New Human Interest Library sub- 
sctiption books, both of Chicago, to David 
H. Colcord, Inc., of that city. Space and 
direct mail, 


,? . + 
= S, Madison, New Jersey, and New 
on City, florists, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., 

ew York. Newspaper and magazines. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT _. 


He’s there when or- 
ders are signed—he 
pays his way in prof- 
its. Here is truly 
wasteless advertising. 


E ERE’S a salesman for you 

that is on the job with every 
prospect — every customer —all the 
time. He sends no reports of “no 
interview.” He costs nothing for 
expense accounts. He is your ideal 
salesman. 


His name is Autopoint—the 
better pencil, with your name im- 
printed on it. He brings good-will 
for your company. He eliminates 
the waste that makes advertising 
impracticable for many. He is there 
when orders are given, when con- 
tracts are placed. 


The pencil of big business 


Learn about this efficient and in- 
expensive new form of representa- 
tion. Autopoint—with your name 
and selling message—in the pockets 
of the men you want to sell or keep 
sold—pays for itself in profits. 


Sen 2 
> 


3 Big Features 
1 Cannot “jam” —protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 
ing to go wrong. No repair. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, 
lightweight material. 


3 Lead always firm—will not “wobble.” 


The “Better Pencil” 8 Made of Bakelite 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave. 


IN 


“A BILLBOARD 


Chicago, Ill. 


No closed door 
can stop this 
salesman of yours 


Autopointis the pencil of big busi- 
ness. Big business men have adopted 
it—those who use it to get business, 
find it gets big business for them. 


Let us send you Autopoint’s 
proposition. To any executive—and 
to executives only—who sends the 
coupon belowwith business card or 
letterhead, we have a most inter- 
esting record of , 


performance, | Autopoint $4 00 

andanattractive | Oversize =v 
Retail Price 

sample Auto- ; 
Attractive 


point, free. quantity prices. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead For 


1801-31 Foster Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Only 


prices, etc. 


SM-1-25-30 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY _ Executives 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 


SUGAR CREEK CREAMERY COMPANY 


YOUR PROSPECT’S POCKET” 
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F.E.¢.T. 
DISPLAYS 


For Effective 
Merchandising 


Have you received a 
sample F. E. C. T. display- 
ing a full page national 
advertisement? 


You must see a F. E. C. T. 
with an EZYLOK EASEL 
to appreciate its simplic- 
ity, its economy, and its 
effectiveness. 


F. E. C. T. means Freed- 
man’s Economical Count- 
er Tie-up. They eliminate 
additional plates, special 
lithography, and printing. 
They mail flat and assem- 
ble in a moment. 


F. E. C. T. 8. 


USE FULL PAGE RE- 
PRINTS OF YOUR 
NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING. 


Send us 
a full 
page ad 
and we 
will 
mount 
it ona 
F.E.C.T. 
- with an 
a EZYLOK 
' EASEL 
» without 
ee! charge. 


FREEDMAN 
CUT-OUTS, INc. 


Established 1918 Albert Freedman, President 
121 West 17th St., New York City 
PHONE CHELSEA 4686 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
FE. C. T. Counter Display 


Also originators of STA-SPLAY, the most 
economical method for mounted 
window displays known 


DuPont’s Shoulder-to-Shoulder 
Plan for Working with Dealers 


(Continued from page 158) 


whereby he can overcome the handi- 
cap of mass distribution and other 
competition. There is a_ scientific 
analysis of chain store operation set 
forth and the major reasons for the 
success of the chains are presented by 
both brief texts and illustrations. 

The Proposition Book illustrates 
how DuPont service will aid him in 
improving his business. This part of 
the book is perhaps more convincing 
than any other for the reason that it 
is followed by four pages of illus- 
trations of large and small stores that 
have cooperated with DuPont and 
which have steadily increased their 
business during the last few years. 
Each illustration is accompanied by a 
statement from the store in regard to 
DuPont products and selling coopera- 
tion. 


Cites Typical Case 


The experience of A. L. Schneider 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut, 
is typical. For several years this 
company had carried paints, but sales 
were small and the turnover was slow. 
About two years ago, however, this 
firm decided it could sell more paint 
if it had the right line, and during the 
first year the company specialized in 
the complete DuPont line and service 
it did more than four times the paint 
business of any previous year. 

“Experiences of this kind,” Mr. 
Hardy continued, ‘‘are convincing evi- 
dence, encouraging dealers to go after 
the paint business and to cooperate 
with the manufacturer who is honestly 
and energetically attempting to help 
him. Another convincing bit of evi- 
dence is a chart showing the relation 
of the increase in DuPont’s paint busi- 
ness, as compared with the growth of 
the paint industry. When the fact is 
considered that we have made a much 
larger percentage of gain than has the 
industry in the last ten years, by con- 
fining our business strictly to inde- 
pendent distribution, it is obvious that 
we are putting backbone into the in- 
dividual dealer and encouraging him 
to secure his share of available busi- 
ness.’ 

Last spring the company placed in 
the hands of all its salesmen a sup- 
plementary portfolio to be used in 
addition to the Proposition Book. 
This supplement presents the latest 
changes in conditions and places be- 
fore the dealer trends and information 
regarding the new and keener com- 


petition that is grasping for his busi. 


ness. It graphically illustrates the} 
trend of the increase of the ‘industry 3 


and with pie charts illustrates the in. 


crease in the total chain store volume, | 
As an example, one page shows tha | 
in 1920 the chain stores were doing | 


only 4 per cent of the country’s 
retail business, and that in 1928 thei: 
business had increased 19 per cent 
over the volume of the previous year, 

To meet this competition, the 
dealer is then shown that he must 
specialize on the right lines of mer. 
chandise. In the low-price, small. 
margin, no-service field of products, 
the evidence shows that the chain 
store has the advantage. 
sold through ability to give practical 
information about uses, service and 
value, the independent dealer has a 
decided advantage, and the supple. 
ment is designed to convince him that 


he must put his selling effort back | 
of the higher grade, more profitable | 
goods which are sold through intelli. . 


gent merchandising. 
The next part of the supplement is 
designed to convince the 


personal selling, that have more than 


ptice tag value, and enable him to | 
render a real service to the consumer. ~ 


With such goods and with modern 
methods of merchandising, the dealer 


need not fear any competition, it is ~ 


pointed out. 


Effect of Campaign 


“That our educational campaign is | 
having its effect is shown by the fact | 


that we do not hear as much about 


mass competition as we used (0 |” 


from our dealers,” Mr. Hardy said. 
“Through experience, many hardware 
and paint retailers have discovered 
they cannot build business by fighting 
chains and mail-order houses on price, 
but can successfully overcome com: 
petition solely by merchandising 
quality and service. Our business has 
increased steadily because we have 
built up sales for the independent 
dealer by actually showing him how 
to conduct his business in a mannef 
that conforms to the requirements of 
today. Our educational work rangés 
all the way from how to stock paints 
and trim windows to the necessity 0 


consumer calls, and we believe the | 


work is fundamental and ushers in an 
entirely new method of selling. 


In goods | 


ealer that 7 
he can meet chain store competition |~ 
by specializing on lines that require | 
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“This new method requires the 


‘training of salesmen to do many 
~ things besides take orders. First, the 


| dealer must be convinced that our 


policy is designed for his direct 
benefit. When inquiries from our 
advertising are secured, our salesmen 


sb | are notified when we pass them along 
1S busi- |) 


to dealers, and they call on a suf- 
ficient number of these prospects to 
convince every dealer in their terri- 
tories that our advertising is invalu- 
able to his business. Also, our 
salesmen hold store demonstrations 
more for the education of the dealer 
and his clerks than for the profit of 
the company. Our men call on 
painters and large users of paint and 
sell them for our dealers. Our men 
check stocks in practically all in- 
stances, and show dealers how to buy 
scientifically so that they can enjoy 
the larger profits of more rapid turn- 
over. Our salesmen also take an 
active part in our seasonal merchan- 
dising campaigns that are designed 
not only to bolster up so-called dull 
seasons, but also to get the most out 
of active buying periods. Lastly, we 
consider of utmost importance the 
training of individual sales people in 
the stores of our dealers. Our sales- 
men are trained to carry on this work 
and it has made many friends for our 
products among the future generation 
of paint dealers. 

“The one big problem in an edu- 
cational selling campaign of this kind 
is to equip the salesman in a manner 
that will insure his covering all points 
with every prospect and dealer. The 
only way that this can be accom- 
plished is by means of a portfolio, 
such as our Proposition Book, which 
presents a simple and complete out- 
line of our selling plan. Then, when 
changes are made and seasonal cam- 
paigns are promoted, we issue supple- 
ments to cover them, and when the 
salesmen’s equipment is planned from 
the point of view of the retailer, with 
a very simple succession of ideas fea- 
tured, it inevitably attracts and holds 
attention. We have demonstrated 
that practically every prospect will 
consider the salesmen’s Proposition 
Book seriously, because every point is 
of interest to the dealer.” 


Sells Interest in Petroleum Age 


Robert F. Patton has purchased the inter- 
ests of C. A. Nordberg, former publisher 
of the Petroleum Age. Mr. Nordberg has 
become general manager of the Trade 
Periodical Company, publishers of Furni- 
ture Journal, Daily Furniture Journal and 
the Embalmers’ Monthly. 


The Arcturus Radio Tube Company, of 
Newark, which has been manufacturing 
alternating current tubes since it was es- 
tablished about two years ago, has recently 
added a line of direct current tubes. 


Burk-Art* Processed COVERS 
SELL the CONTENTS 


CAST IRON SCREWED 
Lh © srrrives ~ 


KUHN BROS. CO, 
t Le FE, LO 


OUR investment in the con- 
tents of a book or catalog 


is insured if bound in Burk-Art 
Processed Covers. 


First, it will stand out from com- 
petitive literature. 


Second, it 


will remain attractive and resist 
wear in the hardest service. 


Fabrikoid, Lexide, Fiber-cote or 
leather —in any grade—may be 
economically made into covers 
and Burk-Art Processed. 


rt 


*Burkd 


PROCESSED 
The name of a process of embossing and decorating various binding materials to 
produce book and catalog covers of unusual beauty in color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


545 W. LARNED STREET 


CREATORS OF VISUAL SELLING EQUIPMENT 


Win With 
Fletcher 


We are talking today to lonesome men— 
particularly to the man who feels that he 
has it in him to make good in business in 
a big way, but who has been meeting dis- 
couragement and defeat. There are many 
small towns in which a Grade A man, 
young in years, cannot find even one other 
Grade A man to talk to. There are big 
cities in which Grade A men can be lone- 
some and not find the stimulating contacts 
they need. 


Ten years ago, a young man named Fletcher 
started blazing new trails in the high grade 
personnel field. His company, retained by 
employers to find good men for them, has 
spent over $100,000 in research and develop- 
ment work on personnel problems. 


Right now, we have a new 90 page booklet 
entitled ‘“‘To Him That Hath—’, packed 
full of sound, interesting, helpful informa- 
tion about how a capable man can solve 
his personnel problem. 


Write today for this booklet. No obliga- 


tion. It is your opportunity to talk busi- 
ness with another Grade A man. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INc. 
Personnel Managers and Counselors 


8 Newbury Street, Suite 978 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“AN AD 


So Much M 


INTERNATIONALLY known 

. the habitual stopping 
place of world travelers 
. . . conveniently accessible 
to all Loop activities .. . 
foods of surpassing excel- 
lence. Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms. Distin- 
guished accommodations at 
remarkably reasonable cost. 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


Jt | Saree 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


SALBS 


MANAGEMENT. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


& Co., Inc. 


a 
Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


ae 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mts, 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 


loan to company officials. 


days. 


“There are many reasons” why more 
than 120 national advertisers use the 
Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald to reach 
the people of the Mississippi Coast. 


The best 


reason: 


The Herald goes 
into more than 
7,000 Mississippi 
Coast homes on its 
own merits alone— 
it is not dragged in 
with an insurance 
policy, a premium, 
or an automobile 
contest. 


You can cover the 
Mississippi Coas t— 
only with the Herald. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Herald Building 


What Are Business Assets? 


(Continued from page 151) 


is as valuable as the good will of the 
public, and it is necessary to have it 
in order economically to supply the 
public demand. 

It is generally thought that the most 
profitable results of our consolidation 
plan are the material reductions in the 
sales and executive expenses that fol- 
lowed combining the management and 
experience of our companies and the 
products manufactured. But I do not 
think that the reduction of expenses 
and the savings of costs are our great- 
est benefits. More important, in my 
Opinion, is our uniform policy in con- 
ducting the distribution and merchan- 
dising of the various companies in the 
General Foods Corporation. 

United experience and greater re- 
sources enabled us to broaden our 
understanding of the important prin- 
ciples and practices of merchandising. 
Ours is vastly more than a merger of 
balance sheets and properties. It 
brought together the good will of a 
number of institutions and enabled us 
to gain a fuller appreciation, not only 
of the value of, but also the factors 
that create and sustain, good will. 

After studying the histories of the 
companies that have joined our or- 
ganization it is obvious that good will 
is not, in reality, the greatest asset 
of a business, for the reason that it 
is intangible and variable. More im- 
portant and valuable are the business 
policies and management which con- 
trol all of the factors of a business 
in a manner that assures the creation 
of good will by every activity of the 
business. The facts may be clearly 
traced and proved throughout the his- 
tories of the fifteen companies in our 
consolidation. 


Business Responsibility 


Likewise, these histories demon- 
strate that a business policy is valueless 
which does not, as a basic principle, 
accept the responsibility for fair pric- 
ing and equitable practices that is due 
every factor of distribution and the 
public. This responsibility is greater 
in the food industry than in any other 
and its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized, for the reason that the 
food bill of the nation is more than 
one-fourth of its income. This re- 
sponsibility is not merely an expression 
to aid sales, for to be effective con- 
tinuously it must also govern a com- 
pany’s relations with its employes and 
stockholders. Responsibility is em- 
bedded deep in business character. 
Economies in distribution are de- 


sirable and necessary and they have a 
marked effect in the building and sus. 
taining of good will. There is no 
doubt that the present costs of dis. 
tribution, especially in the food indus. 
tries, will be gradually reduced; but 
a reduction cannot be accomplished by 
unfairly curtailing the profits of dis. 
tribution, nor by forcing goods 
through our distributive channels at a 
loss to anyone. There is no doubt 
that every attempt to profit by forcing 
losses on any factor of distribution re. 
acts to deplete the principal assets of 
any business. 


The Deciding Factor 


The profits of a business over a 
period of years are perhaps the best 
indication of the value of its assets, 
merely because they tend to show the 
character of the management of the 
business. Finally, management is the 
controlling asset, for upon its charac- 
ter and quality depends the value of 
every possible asset from the most un- 
important tool in the factory to the 
good will created throughout the life 
of any business. 

For this reason character of man- 
agement has been the deciding factor 
not only in the selection of the com- 
panies that make up our merger but 
in the prices paid for them. During 
late years manufacturers have suffered 
many temptations to adopt expedients 
and to sacrifice sound policies for tem- 
porary, apparent benefits, and the man- 
agements of many industries have 
been cursed with the false sense of 
the importance of large volume. Now, 
however, it is becoming more general- 
ly realized that in the direction of 
expediency are to be found distribu- 
tive chaos and the annihilation of 
good will. It is our policy to test 
every proposed method and practice, 
not according to its expected effect on 
the year’s balance sheet nor the 
amount of immediate business it will 
produce, but to determine its perma- 
nent influence in the creation of good 
will. 

Our organization is dedicated to 
the policy that good management 1s 
our supreme asset, because it is the 
controlling factor of every value 
possessed by our various companies 
And I am convinced that if this basic 
economic truth were recognized and 
practiced throughout our industries ts 
tendency would be to reorganize the 
system of distribution and establish it 
on a more satisfactory and economical 
basis. 
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A Not-Too-Serious Contest That 
Hauls in Signed Orders 


(Continued from page 154) 


The army now stacks up as follows, 
those not mentioned still being buck 
privates: Captain Arms, Lieutenant 
Zeagler, Lieutenant Wheless, Lieuten- 
ant Robertson, Sergeant Buehrer, Ser- 
geant Gifford, Corporal Allen. 


PROMOTIONS MADE FOR 
Heroic FIGHTING 


The Battle of Bathroom Scale Ridge 
still rages. Im some sectors there is 
but little activity, while in other sec- 
tors the fighting has greatly increased. 

Lieutenant Zeagler is now sporting 
captain’s bars. He earned them in the 
Northwest for gallant salesmanship. 

Lieutenant Robertson claims to have 


a boil on his arm. We know better. 


It isn’t a boil at all. He was stabbed 
with a fountain pen by a buyer who 
was eager tO sign up. 

And at last we have a top sergeant. 
Sergeant Buehrer was given his dia- 
mond as the results of severe hand- 
to-hand fighting in Wisconsin. 

What do you think of Stansbury, 
who jumped from buck private to 
sergeant? Although Sergeant Stans- 
bury operates in Washington, he is 
far from a swivel-chair soldier. 

Following is the way the army 
looks at present, those not mentioned 
being buck privates: Captain Zeag- 
ler, Captain Arms, Lieutenant Wheless, 
Lieutenant Robertson, First Sergeant 
Buehrer, Sergeant Gifford, Sergeant 
Stansbury, Corporal Allen, Corporal 
Bennett. 


COMMUNIQUE FROM THE 
BATTLE FRONT 


Major Arms now occupies head- 
quarters. The command of the army 
seems to be a whipsaw arrangement 
between the far East and the far West. 


Major Arms has bought himself a 
pair of gold leaves and is trying to 
sell his captain’s bars to Captain 
Wheless, who has just been advanced 
from his position as senior lieutenant. 

There has been terrific fighting in 

New England and also in the South. 
Both Major Arms and Captain 
Wheless are badly crippled in their 
tight hands as the result of noting 
Own so many orders. 

Captain Cavanaugh was put across 
| at the last minute by a big mail order 
Which exploded in his face. And see 
who is coming into the officers’ mess. 
Sergeant Gifford is now Lieutenant 


Gifford. Following is the army: 
Major Arms, Captain Zeagler, Captain 
Wheless, Captain Cavanaugh, Lieuten- 
ant Robertson, Lieutenant Gifford, 
First Sergeant Buehrer, Sergeant Stans- 
bury, Sergeant Bennett, Sergeant Al- 
len. 

Corporals are badly needed. Step 
up, buck privates. First Sergeant 
Buehrer is edging up to a seat at the 
officers’ table. 

Lieutenant Robertson has an order 
for 100 scales up a tree. He has lost 
sight of the fact that the highest title 
we grant is colonel. Apparently he 
wants to be a major general. Captain 
Cavanaugh is talking about orders for 
fifty and sixty at a clip. He has his 
eye on a swivel-chair commission. 

The salesmen had a great deal of 
fun out of this contest and some very 
fine individual rivalries developed. 
Because of the absence of grand prizes 
there was no tendency toward over- 
loading the trade. Nobody will work 
too hard for a phony title. Yet the 
contest did focus attention on our Nos. 
250 and 257, some of the men who 
had never sold them before finding 
out that they could write good busi- 
ness on them. They all wanted their 
names as high up as possible on the 
weekly list. 

Our distribution on these two num- 
bers was greatly widened and we felt 
beneficial results for months after- 
wards. The men obviously enjoyed 
the contest, yet because no money 
changed hands there was no jealousy 
or hard feelings. We have conducted 
a number of contests of this kind ana 
have always had good results. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 142) 


of an hitherto vaguely comprehended 
Truth. This gauntlet throwing isn’t always 
a pleasant process but és usually a bene- 
ficial one, for all concerned. For the real 
strength of a newspaper, no matter how 
strong it may be outside (and there are 
some strong ones in Cleveland), is neces- 
sarily in the city and suburbs where it is 
published and, in the main, distributed. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Survey of Retail Hardware Business in 
United States, 1928. A survey which at- 
tempts to cover the facts respecting condi- 
tions actually existing in the hardware 
business in the United States. General 
Business Research Corp., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York. 32 pages. 


‘When Metal Talks’’ 


—by E. W. ELMORE 


A Course that 
Does Something for 
Sales Managers Which 
They Cannot Do for 
Themselves 


When you sell a retailer your line, 
does it end there . . . or does he 
push your name, your brand, your 
line? It’s hard to convince him 
that he should do so, isn’t it? It’s 
hard to talk about yourself. But 
let an outsider, a practical ad man, 
tell him why he should feature na- 
tionally advertised products, point 
out the benefits and profits of so 


doing and then the problem is 
simple. 
Nationally 
Recognized 


“When Metal Talks” is a nation- 
ally known book on advertising 
which teaches retail promotion and 
ad mechanics. But, above all, it 
emphasizes the benefits of promot- 
ing branded goods. You should 
buy a copy for every salesman on 
your staff and for every retailer on 
your list. Merchants will start fea- 
turing your product immediately 
after reading it. 


Who Buys It? 


Daniel Green Shoe Co. bought 
5,000, Continental Trunk Co. 
bought 750, and Julius Kayser, 
Queen Quality Shoe Co., Marcy Lee 
Dress Co., Bradley Knitting Mills, 
and a dozen others, have bought 
from 10 to 100 copies each. Order 
a few dozen copies today, and start 
others boosting your game. It is 
helpful, practical, and will be ap- 
preciated by every one of your re- 
tail accounts. Written by E. W. 
Elmore, Adv. Mgr., The White 
House, El Paso, Texas. Special dis- 
counts on 25 or more copies. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 

Book Service Department, 

420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copies of 
When Metal Talks. Check enclosed for 
C a Send C. D. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
Oct. 12 ... 124 Oct. 13 ... 142 
Oct. 19 ... 123 Oct. 20 ... 140 
One: 26... 0126 Gee. 27 ... 2397 
Nov. 2... 108 Nov. 3 ... 132 
Nov. 9 ... 103 Nov. 10 .. 127 
Nov. 16... 103 Nov. 17... 130 
Nov. 23... 100 Nov. 24... 133 
Nov. 30... 98 Dec. 1.... 134 
ie 7... Bee s..... Be 
Dec. 14 ... 109 Dec. 15 ... 132 
21 4... 22 =e 22... Bee 
Der. 26 ... 184 Bec 2 ..« 21 
Jan. 4°30.. 112 Jan. 5 ’29.. 103 


Jan. 11 114 Jan. 12 ... 138 
jen. 18 .... 118 Jan. 19 .... 142 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES _MANAGER, THOROUGHLY CON- 
VERSANT, national distribution problems, suc- 
cessfully organized and controlled staff of salesmen, 
covering entire U. S. Have traveled extensively. 
Age 35—plenty of initiative and __ personality. 
Highly endorsed, available, owing to dissolution of 
company. Address Box 223, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER SEEKS NEW 
connection with responsible manufacturer. Con- 
siderable experience in sales promotion and man- 
agement in this country and abroad. Acquainted 
with paint, chemical, pharmaceutical and rubber 
trade. Speaks commercial languages and traveled 
extensively in Latin-America, Ear East, Australia 
and Africa. Address Box 222, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


lHlotel 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ix is worth going out of your 

way to stay at Hotel Syracuse. 
600 outside rooms, each with bath. 
Rates $3.00 up. Sample rooms 
$4.00 up. 


Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 
Management 


Under Same 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can_ make profit- 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through our service. Confidential and reliable. 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides q 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and_address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 

e submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
a: C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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---spent in examining our newest portfolio of Atten- 
tion Compelling Letterheads will bring you an amaz- 
ing amount of information and ideas about letterheads. 
It will show you (by specific examples) how we create 
colorful, cheerful, and more productive letterheads for 
the exclusive use of our customers. 
The Portfolio is sent free and with- 
out obligation. Merely pin this 
advertisement to your own letter- 


head, and mail to us. 


165 No. Union Street 


POWERS HOTEL * ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Akron, Ohio 


The Taxi Weekly 
Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
ai 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


ft 


